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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Health (p. 11) 


Digest of the Article 

Although substantial strides have 
been made toward increasing the life 
span of Americans and reducing deaths 
from infectious diseases, much remains 
to be done before all Americans have 
the health protection they require. The 
new Administration’s attitude towards 
health is exemplified by the establish- 
ment of a new Cabinet position. In a 
recent message the President urged re- 
newal of funds for various health serv- 
ices, including basic research. In general, 
the President hopes to supplement pri- 
vate medicine with Government funds. 

There has been a great growth of 
private health insurance plans with 
nearly three-fifths of the population 
covered by some kind of insurance for 
medical bills. The President would in- 
crease coverage by making Federal 
funds available to insurance companies, 
enabling them to broaden the under- 
writing of risks. 
Aim 

To survey the state of the nation’s 
health and to help students understand 
the President’s proposal for a national 
health program. 


Discussion Questions 

1. (Draw three concentric circles. 
Label the outer circle, “Federal”; the 
second circle, “State”; and the smallest, 
“Local.” In the center of the smallest 
circle, place a dot, and label it “You.”) 
Why is our local government closest to 
us in health matters? How does the state 
government affect our health? The Fed- 
eral Government? 

2. What evidence have we that the 
nation’s health has improved since the 
turn of the century? 

3. Study the outline of the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations to Congress. If 
you were in Congress would you sup- 
port them? Defend your point of view. 


Things to Do 
1. Organize a debate on a question 





of Everest. 





WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


World History—“Italy,” beginning on page 14. The maze of Italian pol- 
itics is unraveled in an article which also survey's Italy’s major problems. 

American History, Problems of American Democracy—“State of the 
Nation’s Health,” beginning on page 11. Local, state, and national approaches 
to the public’s health are examined in this comprehensive contribution. 

World History, American History—“Is It Wise for the U. S. to Help 
Rearm Japan?” beginning on page 7. Nine Herald Tribune High School 
Forum delegates from the Far East exchange opinion in an exciting forum 
moderated by Senior Scholastic’s editor. 

World History—“Free Farmers or ‘Soldiers of the Land’?” beginning on 
page 17. In Number 16 of our “Freedom Answers Communism” series, we 
compare the free farmer and the Communist-controlled farmer. 

Avocations, Biography—“Conqueror of Everest,” on page 6. In our “Inter- 
view of the Week,” we meet Sir Edmund Hillary who climbed to the summit 








such as, “Is the Federal Government 
attempting too much in the field of 
medicine?” A useful volume giving 
arguments on both sides of the ques- 
tion is Free Medical Care, compiled by 
A. Peters. The Reference Shelf, Vol. 19, 
No. 3 (1946). 

2. Have a pupil investigate and re- 
port on the health education program 
in your school. 

3. Pupils can interview their parents 
on provisions which are being made for 
the payment of medical bills. Reports to 
the class may include comment on such 
insurance plans as the Blue Cross, 


Italy (p. 14) 
Aim 
To help students understand the 


problems which beset Italy and to con- 
sider the place of Italy in the cold war. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Like the Tower of Pisa, Italy looks 
as if she is about to topple. Why are we 
so interested in keeping Italy from 
moving any farther to the left? 

2. How has the United States helped 
Italy since the end of World War II? 

3. If you were a member of the 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Are you cutting up? How often have you seen an interesting or amusing 





quotation in a magazine article, book review section of a newspaper, or news 
item—and failed to reach for a scissors? Too frequently, we permit these 
polished gems to escape us. They canbe used, as you know, to give a lesson 
sparkle or to drive home a point that is #ifficult to explain. By all means, note 
the source and date. 

If your files do not yield the appropriate quotation, you might try thumb- 
ing through John Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations or F. P. A.’s Book of Quota- 


—H. L. H. = 


tions. 
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Italian parliament, on which of Italy's 
problems would you want to concen- 
trate your attention? Why? 

4. Italy's political affairs have been 
described as a dish of tangled spaghetti. 


To what extent is the description accu-* 


rate as well as humorous?’ 

5. How have the Italians cooperated 
with the West in the cold war? 

6. Should we continue to grant eco- 
nomic and military aid to Italy? Justify 
your answer. 


Rearmament of Japan (p. 7) 


Digest of the Arguments 


Nine young men and women from 
Far Eastern countries met in Scholastic’s 
New York office to discuss the question, 
“Is it wise for the United States to help 
rearm Japan?” Those who favored re- 
armament argued that it would enable 
Japan to aid the West in combating 
the spread of communism; that the 
emperor was pro-Western in his ideas; 
that Japan was grateful to the U. S. for 
economic aid; that young Japanese were 
tired of war and would not embark 
upon imperialist conquests if rearmed; 
that Japan fears the impact of Commu- 
nist control. 

Opponents of rearmament argued 
that Japan resents the loss of her colo- 
nies and will attempt to seize them 
again if rearmed; that Japan must turn 
to Communist China as a market for 
Japanese manufactured goods and as a 
source of food; that we would do better 
to rearm our friends in the Far East 
rather than our arch enemy in World 
War II; that the emperor’s influence is 
negligible compared with Japan’s na- 
tional interest in expansion. 














Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


February 24, 1954 
Special Issue—The Teen-Age Citizen 


A guide that will help your students 
find the answers to questions of vital 
significance today. 


From the Contents— 

Why Go to School?—Reasons for fin- 
ishing high school and taking some kind 
of special training. 

How Can I Do My Part in School?— 
Being a good citizen in the classroom; 
extra-curricular activities; learning to 
live with others. 

How Can I Be a Good Citizen in My 
Community?—Political activities before 
voting age; working with civic organi- 
zations, non-political projects. 

Where Do I Fit Into the Defense 
Picture? e How Can I Gain Security? 
© Shall I Get a Part-time Job? ¢ How 
Can I Get Along with My Fathily? e 
Shall I Go to College? 


ed 
Discussion Questions 


1. Study the map of the Far East on 
page 9, or Scholastic’s 1953-1954 News 
Map of the World. How does it help 
you to understand our reasons for being 
concerned with the effect of rearma- 
ment on Japan? 

2. If you were a Japanese high school 


student, would you oppose or favor re- 


armament of your country? Give your 
arguments. 

3. How might a student from Com- 
munist China have expressed himself on 
the question before the forum? 





Copyright by Punch 


4. Look over the remarks made by 
the delegate from the Philippines 
(Johnny Antillon). Summarize his posi- 
tion on rearmament of Japan. To what 
extent do you agree with it? Do the 
same with the remarks made by the 
delegate from India (Vangala Jaya 
Ram}. 


Things to Do 

Organize a round-table discussion in 
class on the question. A panel of four 
student “experts” and a _ chairman 
should be encouraged to read _back- 
ground material on Japan in the school 
or local library. After the experts have 
had their say, the class can ask ques- 
tions or make comments. On the back 
or side blackboards, two pupil secre- 
taries can outline arguments for and 
against rearming Japan as the discus- 
sion unfolds. 


Free Farmers or “Soldiers of the 
Land’? (p. 17) 
Aim 

To contrast the free farmer of the 


United States with the farmer on Com- 
munist state-owned or controlled lands. 


Discussion Questions 

1. The desire to own one’s own land 
has been a strong force in human his- 
tory. Why? 

2. Account for the failure of the So- 
viet Union to produce enough food to 
raise the standard of living of its people. 

S. Compare the life of an American 
farmer who owns his own lend with a 
Soviet farmer on a collective tarm. 

4. Re-read the quotation from Jef- 
ferson on page 17. To what extent is 
that statement true today? 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 22) 

I. Italy: a-1; b-3; c-4; d-3; e-1; f-2; g-1. 

II. Fact or Opinion: 1-F; 2-O; 3-F; 4-O 

III. Reading a Chart: 1-F; 2-NS; 3-T; 
4-T; 5-F. 

IV. Rearming Japan: 1-F; 2-F; 3-A; 4-F: 
5-A; 6-A. 

V. Reading a Map: 1-France; 2-Corsica: 
8-peninsula; 4-mountainous; 5-southwest: 
6-northeast; 7-39 to 43 degrees; 8-Zone A; 
9-about 280 miles; 10-2 hours. 

VI. Names in the News: 1-Molotov; 2- 
Anthony Eden; 3-Herbert Brownell, Jr.; 4 
Jawaharlal Nehru; 5-Syngman Rhee. 


Answers to Quick Quiz (p. 20) 
1-Germany; 2-Austria; 3-Korea; 4-Indo- 
China; 5-China. 
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Our Front Cover 


A good, high look at the sights of 
Rome is the reward of this tourist from 
Innsbruck, Austria. He 
than 1,000 miles on his grandfather's 
bike to see the Eternal City. 

Here he cycles past the Colosseum, 
ne of the wonders of the ancient world. 
Che massive amphitheatre (617 feet by 
512 feet—three times around the oval 
outside walls make a mile) was begun 
by Emperor Vespasian in 75 A.D. It 


pedaled more 


was completed by his son Titus in 80 
A.D. The opening was celebrated with 
gladiatorial combats for 100 days. To 
make a “Roman Holiday,” 5,000~wild 
beasts were slain. 

Inside the Colosseum were 20 tiers 
of marble seats that rose to the tops 
of the roofless walls to seat 80,000. 

The floor of the arena could be 
flooded to make an artificial lake for 
naval games. 





take a fashion tip 
from a telephone teen 


Nancy knows that two bright ribbons—wide and narrow—fastened to 
her sweater neckline with a pretty pin add a gay fashion note 
She knows, too, that as a telephone operator, she holds an important job 
in her community. .. . Nancy came to the telephone company when she finished 
high school. She learned her new job from a friendly instructor 
along with another girl her own age. She earned a good salary from 
the start, even while she was training, and frequent raises 


have helped her pay check 
grow bigger and better. 


Take a tip from Nancy— 
with many different jobs 
in the telephone company, 
there may be one 


waiting for you! 


(®) BELL TEL 


a good plate to work 
c 
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No other type of tooth paste protects 
against tooth decay every minute of every day! 


LISTERINE ANTIZYME TOOTH PASTE... 


with the anti-enzyme, sodium dehydroacetate, found in no other tooth 
paste .. . gives you continuous protection against tooth-decaying acids. 


Magazine after magazine report 
that Listerine Antizyme Tooth 
Paste has the continuous action 
anti-enzyme, sodium dehydro- 
acetate, found in no other tooth 
paste. They tell you how this in- 
visible ingredient is actually ab- 
sorbed, as you brush, onto the 
surfaces of the teeth. For 12 to 
24 hours after each brushing, 
Antizyme’s continuous action 
stops the enzymes that make 
tooth-decaying acids. Scientific 
laboratory tests have definitely 
proved this in 9 out of every 10 
cases tested. 


Without exceytion other types of tooth paste. . . regular, 
ammoniated, chlorophyll or part-time anti-enzyme . . . are 
only effective temporarily . . . sometimes for less than half 
an hour. With people susceptible to tooth decay, acid- 
ometer tests (electronically measuring decay acids on 
the teeth) made 30 minutes after brushing with ordinary 
tooth paste, showed “dangerous decay acids’’.in almost 
every case. 


in tests using Antizyme Tooth Paste, the Acidometer 
showed ‘‘no harmful decay acids on teeth’’ for 9 people 
out of every 10. . . even though more than 12 hours had 
passed since the last brushing. 


No Other Type of Tooth Paste ...Even Those Claiming Anti-Enzyme Action... 
Protects Against Tooth Decay Every Minute of Every Day. 
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i SAY WHAT 
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. and that’s what we mean! Lhis iet- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


* 


21 Who Didn‘t Come Back 


Dear Editor: 

After reading your January 6 issue, I 
igree wholeheartedly with Richard E. 
Mehring of Port Washington, Wiscon- 
sin, whose letter was published in “Say 
What You Please.” In history class we 
discussed the fact of these boys staying 
in a Communist-dominated land of their 
own choice. After dis¢ussing the facts 
and weighing them in my own mind, I 
too say as Dick does, “Let them stay 
there.” 

My history teacher brought out a very 
interesting point in our discussion. He 
stated that there are three types of 
people who generally favor communism. 


These three groups are the ignorant, 
destitute, and the type who can under 
this system see a way for themselves to 
gain power over others, because they 
have not the fortitude to get it any other 
way. 

Personally, I believe that these boys 
belong in one or the other of these cate- 
gories. So all I can say is that I hope 
they enjoy living out their days being 
watched and observed every minute. 

' William Jacob 
Bay View High School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


On Pooling Atomic Power 
Dear, Editor: 

1 think the subject, “Pooling Atomic 
Power for Peace,” in the January 6 issue 
is very important. This is something we 
should all think over. We must decide 
that we have to take some chance in 
order to secure peace. We are really not 
giving any secret away, since our ene- 
mies already know the secret of atomic 
power. 

However, atomic power has not been 
used for peaceful purposes yet. This 
would be the way to provide a more 
comfortable living and make this world 
a better and happier place in which to 
live for everyone. 

When these scientists from different 
countries meet, they may find a cure for 


some of the diseases which are destroy- 
ing human life. This may bring the 
countries of the world into a closer 
union and help us find that long-sought- 
for peace. This was a wonderful sug- 
gestion made by President Eisenhower. 
Let’s hope it turns out for the general 
good. 

Stephen Curry 

St. Columbkille H. S. 

Brighton, Mass. 


Driver Education 


Dear Editor: 

In your December 14, 1953, issue of 
Senior Scholastic a letter appeared in 
“Say What You Please” stating that 
Bradford High School (Bradford, Pa.) 
was the first high school in the United 
States to have a driver education course 
(1936). 

During September, 1953, our super- 
vising principal, Mr. Jo Hays, traveled 
to Los Angeles to receive a citation from 
the American Automobile Association 
to the “State College, Pennsylvania, 
High School—Pioneer High School in 
Driver Education.” Mr. Hays, in turn, 
presented the citation to the student 
body during an assembly program. 

The citation is in the form of a bronze 
and gold plaque, housed in a handsome 
wooden case. It is signed by Ralph 
Thomas, president of the American 
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negatives, and sparkling contact prints. The sensa- 
tional FR Enlarger is easy to use, takes all popular 
negative sizes up to 214” x 31%”, and folds in a 
flash for easy storing. The FR “Big Picture” De- 
veloping Kit develops and prints your enlargements, 
giving you beautiful, professional-looking results. 


Here’s an easy way to make extra money . . . with 
mo previous experience necessary . . . and have a 
good time doing it, too. Take pictures of your fam- 
ily .. . friends . . . local events . . . school activities. 
You'll find that everyone will want to buy prints 
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Start mow! You be the first in your crowd to prove 
that photography is profitable ... fun . .~. and 
super-easy! See these and other products at your 
local camera store. 
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Automobile Association, and Russell E. 
Singer, executive vice-president. The 
citation states: 

“Recognizing the growing universal- 
ity of the motor vehicle and the desir- 
ability of high schools helping to pre- 
pare youth for Motor Age living, Jo 
Hays, supervising principal, enthusiasti- 
cally accepted Amos E. Neyhart’s pilot- 
tested idea and instituted the first regu- 
lar high school Driver Education Course 
in 1934. Stemming from this pioneering 
program, Driver Education has become 
a basic part of education in thousands 
of high schools throughout the nation.” 

Evidently, other schools are not 
aware of the origin of Driver Education 
courses. We, in State College, are proud 
that the program started here, and that 
it has spread to so many schools through- 
out the country. 

Dick Stoddart 
State College High School 
State College, Pa. 

(Our good wishes go to both State 
College and Bradford. The pride of one 
need not be diminished by the pride of 
the other. Both are pioneers in the 
cause of safe driving.—Editors. ) 


Punishing Guilty and Innocent 


Dear Editor: 

Last January a crowd of Yale stu- 
dents carried on a snowball riot in New 
Haven. Traffic was turned topsy-turvy 
on one of the principal streets of the 
city and ten students were arrested. 

The police estimated that about 500 
students were throwing snowballs at the 
height of the disturbance. 

A few days later about 4,000 under- 
graduate students at Yale were placed 
on “social probation” for three weeks. 
The students were not allowed to enter- 
tain dates at any hour in any of the 
undergraduate rooms or fraternity 
houses. 

The Yale Daily News said that it was 
wrong to punish students who had no 
part in the snowball fight. The college 
authorities said they had put the under- 
graduates on social probation because of 
“the impossibility of imposing penalties 
on individuals.” They also said that 
“there is a community responsibility in- 
volved in such outbreaks.” 

I question the wisdom of punishing 
the innocent along with the guilty. And 
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I would like to know how other readers 
feel on this subject. 
Thomas Heaten 
New Haven, Conn. 


(Any comment, pro or con? This is a 
problem most of us have faced at one 
time or another. We promise to publish 
the most interesting letters on this 
question.—Editors. ) 





Answers to last week's puzzle 
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. Without this a cowboy 
couldn’t catch his horse. 

. Worn on the heel of a 
cowboy’s boot. 

. Guinea (abbr.). 

. Western or English —_. 

2. Wrote Common Sense 
(initials ). 

. Electrified particle. 

. Female horses, 

. Plays in Western films, 
—____._ Carrillo. 

. Cowboy’s shoe. 

. Reddish-brown horse. 

. Tedium. 

3. Tired. 

. Horse’s main diet. 

. A cowboy uses his guns 
Oo .. 

. Indian’s weapon, bow 
and _ wed 

. Battleship, “Big —_. 

3. Mother. 

. Cowboy song, —— Paint. 


. Young horses. 


38. Part of a bridle inserted 


in a horse’s mouth. 

. Blue Grass state (abbr. ). 

. Enclosures for confining 
horses. 

2. Chemical symbol for 

tellurium. 

3. Fathers. 

. Horse’s gait. 

. Roy Rogers’ real family 
name. 

7. Public storehouse. 


2. Chemical symbol for 


osmium, 


3. Nickname for Pamela. 
. Type of cheese. 
5. Western Cutter racing 


involves a horse and —_. 


. Peseta (abbrev.). 
. We. 
. Scoff. 
9. Movie High 
. Doctor (abbr.). 
2. Rend. 
3. 19th century mail car- 


fier, __._... Express. 


. Prefix meaning “not.” 
17. Mountain in Hawaii, 


Mauna 


. Henvy VIII, Elizabeth I 


were members of the —_ 
royal family of England, 


. To rise on his hind legs, 


a horse ___ 


2. Ten gallon ‘ 
25. Folk song, On Top of 


2 | ae 


3. Sacred. 
. Leave out. 
29. A cowboy stops only to 


$2. 
*35. 
36. 
37, 
40. 
41. 
43 
45. 


____— his horse. 
Steed. 

Not fresh. 

Buffalo Bill 
Lawrence (abbr.). 
Narrow opening, 
California (abbr.). 
Health resort. 
Days (abbr.). 
Epistle (abbr. ). 


The Wild West 


By Marvin H. Cronberg and Tommy Ro Bennett 


Medicine Bow (Wyoming) High School 


*Starred words refer te West 
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Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Keep a copy as puzzles cannot be returned. 
Give name, address, school, and grade. Address Puzzle Editor, Senior 
Scholastic, 33 West 42nd $t., New York 36, N. Y. Answers next week. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Conqueror of Everest 


Meet Sir Edmund Hillary, who with Tenzing Norkey 


scaled Mount Everest, the world’s loftiest summit 


F you had just struggled to the peak of the world’s highest 

mountain—29,002-foot Mount Everest, which no one had 
ever climbed though many had tried and two had perished 
in the attempt—how would you feel? 

“I felt really good,” understated Sir Edmund Percival 
Hillary. With Tenzing Norkey, the Nepalese Sherpa, Sir 
Edmund had scaled the world’s loftiest summit. 

Would you think there was no challenge left in life? 

“There are many thousands of mountains that have not 
been climbed,” Sir Edmund explained. “The fact that they 
aren't as high as Mount Everest doesn’t make them any less 
challenging.” And he intends to keep right on climbing, 
just as he has since boyhood. 

A lean giant—six-foot-three—the 34-year-old New Zealand 
beekeeper thrilled the world with his exploit of last May 29. 
But he had both feet on the ground in more ways than one 
when we interviewed him on his arrival in the United States. 


“Back to the Himalayas in March” 

What were his plans? 

“We're going back to the Himalayas in March,” he said, 
his face lighting up at the thought. “We’re going into a 
region 20 to 50 miles southeast of Mount Everest in Nepal. 
It’s unexplored and all the peaks are unclimbed.” 

Between now and March, however, he has other matters. 
Sir Edmund and two other members of the Everest expedi- 
tion are making a six-weeks’ lecture tour of the United 
States, Canada, and Hawaii. From Honolulu they'll go to 
New Zealand, then on to Nepal and a three-months’ expedi- 
tion that will cost $1,200 to $6,000 a man. 

Did Lady Hillary object? 

Sir Edmund turned almost questioningly to his bride, a 
New Zealander who does “some climbing.” “She has agreed” 
to the expedition, he said. But he admitted with a grin that 
he didn’t know how much more exploring and climbing 
she would permit after that. 

If he ever got back to it, wouldn't beekeeping be too 
tame? 

“Don't you believe it!” he exclaimed. He admitted, how- 
ever, that in the last four years he has spent only seven or 
eight months on his bee business in Auckland, New Zealand. 
Too busy climbing. 

When it came to talking about Mount Everest, the raw- 
boned adventurer was almost shy. However, he has de- 
seribed in the recently published book, The Conquest of 
Everest, the long, hard, final assault on the peak. 

At the next-to-last camp, high on Mount Everest, Col. 
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Atoms for peace—Man is still the greatest miracle and the 
greatest problem on this earth.—David Sarnoff in the first 
message sent with electrical energy from an atomic battery. 


John Hunt (now Sir John), the leader, chose Hillary and 
Tenzing for the final assault. In the book, Hillary describes 
how he and Tenzing inched their way upward, snagging 
their spike boots for footholds in an almost vertical frozen 
rock slope. 

Then, preoccupied with the chillingly dangerous climb, 
they were there all of a sudden, standing at the very summit 
of the earth, the highest point on our planet. 

They took a “good look” down the dizzying precipice 
that had defied 21 years of assaults by 11 expeditions. Then 
they embraced, pounding one another on the back. While 
Tenzing waved the flags of Britain, Nepal, India, and the 
United Nations, Hillary took photographs. Then they ate 
mint cake. They could stay only twenty minutes on the 


peak because their supply of life-giving oxygen was low. 

For Hillary, the grueling trial of the ascent had medieval 
overtones—he went up a plain citizen and came down a 
knight. Court attendants in London awakened Queen Eliza- 
beth at midnight to hear the news of the victory, just a 
few hours before her Coronation. She dubbed him a Knight 
Commander of the Order o! the British Empire—Sir Edmund. 


“For a Start, Walk in the Hills” 

For Tenzing, who was interviewed by a Senior Scholastic 
reporter in India (May 13, 1953, issue), just before he 
scaled Everest, the climb also made a large difference. He 
went up something of a servant. He came down the acknow!- 
edged equal of Sir Edmund, whose life he saved near the 
top. He was awarded the St. George’s Cross, one of Britain’s 
highest civilian awards. 

Hillary started climbing on Mount Ruapehu, a New 
Zealand volcano, at the age of sixteen. As a navigator in 
the New Zealand Air Force in World War II, he started 
climbing in earnest. The expedition last May was his third 
into the Himalayas. 

Would he like to climb Everest again? 

“We'd like to attack it from the north,” he said, “but 
that’s in Tibet, under Chinese Communist control.” Sir 
Edmund said he doubted recent reports that Russians had 
tried the north climb. 

Would he recommend mountain climbing as a hobby for 
boys and girls? 

“Climbing is a fine thing for young people,” he said, and 
“on the whole not to be considered hazardous,” if one were 
careful not to take foolish risks. 

“For a start, walk in the hills,” he advised young begin- 
ners. From there, he said, the beginner graduates to “more 


technical climbs.” Perhaps—who knows?—Mount Everest. 
—Rosert Poteete 
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Panel Members (clockwise): Chin-Tai Kim (Korea), Dwarika Bhagat (Nepal), 
Satoshi Kawamitzu (Ryukyus), Johnny Antillon (Philippines), Kimiko Fujii 


REARM JAPAN? 


senior scnolastic phote 


(Japan), Richard Jahn (Australia) inset, Tan Kheng (Singapore), Mat- 
tanie Mojdara (Thailand), Vangala Ram (India). Eric Berger, moderator. 


A panel discussion by Far Eastern high school students on the question: 


“Is It Wise for the United States to Help Rearm Japan?” 


ABOUT THIS PANEL DISCUSSION 

Scholastic Magazines was host at a reception and luncheon 
Jan. 30 to thirty-two delegates to the 1954 New York Herald 
Tribune Forum for High Schools. The delegates, who 
come from thirty-two different countries of the free world, 
are now visiting the United States, studying in American 
schools and living with American families as their guests. 

One of the highlights of the Scholastic reception was 
a panel discussion in which eight delegates from Far Eastern 
countries and one former delegate debated the question: “Is 
It Wise for the United States to Help Rearm Japan?” 


Moderator: Dr. Syngman_ Rhee, 


feel on the subject of Japan’s rearm- 


The delegates who took part in the pane! discussion were: 
Johnny Antillon, of the Philippines; Satoshi Kawamitzu, 
of the Ryukyu Islands; Miss Mattanie Mojdara, of Thai- 
land; Richard Walter Jahn, of Australia; Vangala Jaya Ram, 
of India; Miss Kimiko Fujii, of Japan; Chin-Tai Kim, of 
Kgrea; and Dwarika Ram Bhagat, of Nepal. Tan Joon 
Kheng, of Singapore, one of last year’s delegates, also par- 
ticipated. Eric Berger, editor of Senior Scholastic served 
as moderator. 

The panel discussion, completely unrehearsed, was_re- 
corded for this presentation in Senior Scholastic. 


France. That is something different. 
Moderator: Does the same relation- 


President of Korea, recently said th# 
our rearming of Japan was not a wise 
move. He said, “We believe it is un- 
wise for the United States to help 
Japan become the strongest power in 
Asia.” On other occasions he has said, 
in effect: “Have you already forgotten 
what happened at Pearl Harbor in 
1941? We have not forgotten. We in 
Korea have lived under Japanese oc- 
cupation for 36 years. We know that a 
militarily powerful Japan will threaten 
the peace and security of the Far East. 
What the United States is doing is 
unwise.” 

How do the members of this group 


ing? 

Chin-Tai Kim (Korea): The possible 
war we are confronting is different in 
character from those wars we had in 
past centuries. The war we confront 
now is absolutely an ideological war, 
the war of democracy versus commu- 
nism. I think the nations of the free 
world must unify themselves to meet 
Communist aggression. In that sense, I 
approve the rearming of Japan. 

But in addition to our attitude to- 
ward communism, even among the free 
nations, there are other problems. For 
example, the relationship between 
Japan and Korea and Germany and 


ship exist between Japan and Korea 
that we have between Germany and 
France? 

Kim (Korea): Before Japan is per- 
mitted to rearm, the free world must 
certify and insure that her rearmament 
is only for the purpose of defending 
the free world against communism. 

Moderator: How do you think the 
free world could get such insurance? 

Kim (Korea): That depends upon the 
morality of the Japanese people. 

Miss Kimiko Fujii (Japan): If Japan 
rearms, the Japanese people feel that 
it would be only for purposes of de 





fense, not for making a war such as the 
last one. 

Johnny Antillon (Philippines): It has 
been so Japan was di- 
vorced from her age-old ways. And we 
have the very clear fact that Japan 
s dependent very much on Communist 
China. In the event of war, Japan 
vould ally herself with that side which 
an offer her the best possible security. 


Red China vs. Free World 


Voderator: You think 
China would offer Japan greater se- 
urity than the free world could offer? 

Antillon (Philippines): Certainly. A 
look at the map will show you that 
it will be very hard to maintain a line 
of defense in Japan. Whereas, if Japan 
were to side with Communist China 
she would get the benefit of Red 
China’s forces and be in the position 
# having a strong friend close at hand, 
than the United States, 8,000 
miles away. 

Vangala Jaya Ram (India): 1 think 
it is the mutual responsibility of the 
vhole family of free nations of the 
vorld to help each other build a com- 
Communist ag- 
the other free 
rearm 


recent since 


Communist 


ither 


defense against 
Therefore, if 
nations of the world do not 
Japan, they are just not carrying out 
what is merely a responsibility toward 
Japan. It is, I think, very important that 
Japan be rearmed. 

Antillon (Philippines): There+is one 
point here. Can Japan be trusted—well 
enough and far enough? It is better to 
have weak enemies than strong friends. 

Ram (India): It is a psychological 
point that the more you are suspicious 
toward other people, the more you are 
giving them a chance to be antago- 
nized. If you want people not to be 
antagonized, you have to approach 
them not with suspicion but in a spirit 
of cooperation—as members of a com- 


mon 


gression. 


mon group that has a common objective. 

Antillon (Philippines): No, that can- 
not be. Japan’s position is very clear. 
She would be forced to commit acts of 
aggression—not because she is willfully 
malevolent, but because of geographic 
necessity, the necessity of trying to 
live on a piece of land not large enough 
to contain her population. Whether 
you treat her with friendship or with 
hatred, she will act in a way that will 
best insure her national survival. 

Ram (India): I think you are arguing 
on the basis of what Japan has been 
doing in the past. During the last few 
vears important changes have taken 
place. A new system of economic re- 
lationships has been established. The 
economy of Japan now lies more with 
the free world than with Communist 
China. 

Antillon (Philippines): But there are 
still the questions of economic scarcity 
and scarcity of land. Have these basic 
obstacles been removed? Or is it not 
a fact that the undesirable conditions 


-before the war have been heightened 


today? Today Japan cannot expand in 
iny direction, and her colonies, such as 
Korea and Manchuria, have been re- 
moved. She is more strictly confined 
than before. Therefore, she would have 
more reason today to advance where 
she should not advance, than she would 
have had before. 


Power of the Emperor 


Ram (India): % think the very fact 
that Japan is in a state of balance shows 
that conditions are different today—- 


that she does not have to resort to 
imperialism to satisfy her shortages. 
Antillon (Philippines): We should not 
take for granted that Japan is in a 
state of balance. She will resort to 
aggression the moment she sees it is 
necessary for her own survival. 
Moderator: However, the emperor, 


Home is somewhere far away. Delegates point out their countries on 
map (I. to r.): Philippe de Vargas, Switzerland; Gerhard Casper, Ger- 
many; Maria Guasti, Italy; Chin-Tai Kim, Korea; Dwarika Ram Bhagat, 
Nepal. All delegates will take part in forum held at U.N. March 27. 


who is the binding force in Japan to- 
day, is .strongly pro-American and 
oriented to the free world. 

Antillon (Philippines): What about 
the emperors to come? One more point 
—if it is true that the emperor has 
been disregarded as an important fac- 
tor in Japanese politics, how can he be 
regarded as a binding force? 

Miss Fujii (Japan): We cannot throw 
away our traditions. Our love for Gen- 
eral MacArthur comes from his under- 
standing of the Japanese people. For 
example, he knew the Japanese people 
love their emperor and cannot throw 
away tradition. 

Moderator: General MacArthur once 
said that his objective was to make 
Japan the Switzerland of the Far East. 

Satoshi Kawamitzu (Ryukyu Islands): 
One of the most important problems of 
world peace, and an important problem 
of the Japanese people, is not to make 
the mistakes of World War II. The 
young people of Japan do not want to 
fight with other nations. 

Moderator: You feel that the genera- 
tion growing up in Japan today will 
be peace-loving, one that will not have 
the moral incentive for aggression? 

Miss Mattanie Mojdara (Thailand): 
I think that what Japan learned at 
Hiroshima is a good reason for her not 
to make war again. 

Kim (Korea): However, the efforts of 
the United States to rearm Japan must 
be based on due recognition of other 
Far Eastern nations. There must be 
equilibrium between Japanese power 
anJ Korean pewer, between the power 
of japan and that of other Asiatic coun- 
tries. 


Balance of Power in Asia 


Moderator: Would it be possible to 
have equilibrium between Korea and 
Japan if Korea is not unified? 

Antillon (Philippines): Even if Korea 
were unified, her total force could not 
equal that of Japan. If you are to 
balance Japan you have to look toward 
China, toward India. You have to look 
toward an alliance of Asiatic countries 
‘trong enough to meet force with force, 
strong enough to meet whatever bullets 
Japan may send out. 

We do not mind if Japan rearms— 
if it is necessary to protect ourselves. 
I want to confess that it is a feeling 
of selfishness which causes us to view 
with alarm her rearmament. 

But what impelled Japan to enter the 
war last time? She did not have enough 
land. She did not have enough food. 
She had too many people. Today these 
important reasons have not been less- 
ened but, in fact, increased. Since 1939 
her population has increased by twelve 
millions, and her former colonies, where 
her people had a place to go, have 
been taken away from her. 





Kim (Korea): United States efforts to 
help Japan rearm are disturbing the 
equilibrium of the Far East. 

Ram (India): I fail to see why we 
should try to establish a balance of 
power in the Far East. What is im- 
portant is to consider that Japan is 
part of the free world. As such, it is 
an obligation of all the members of the 
free world to help Japan and with her, 
themselves. 

Richard Walter Jahn (Australia): I 
agree. We must be practical and de- 
cide that, aside from Communist China, 
Russia is the enemy and the force that 
is threatening the free world today. 
Before you rearm Japan, however, you 
should be certain that Japan wants re- 
armament and that Japan is on the 
western side of the fence. 

Moderator: Miss © “i, do you think 
Japan wants to rearm? 

Miss Fujii (Japa, Ve have a diff- 
cult problem. We have, of course, the 
problem of the constitution, which for- 
bids us to have an army. And there 
are many different opinions. I per- 
sonally want to rearm and I want help 
from the United States. 

Antillon (Philippines): The whole 
point is this—Can Japan be trusted? 
Are there reasons to trust her? 

Miss Mojdara (Thailand): Japan got 
her lesson from the atomic bomb in 
the last world war. The new generation 
sees the suffering of the country and 
is determined to prevent a third world 
war. They have had their lesson. 

Antillon (Philippines): Lessons can be 
forgotten. 

Miss Mojdara (Thailand): That was 
no ordinary lesson. 

Antillon (Philippines): But she has 
more mouths to feed, more people to 
house. Where will she get the food? 
Where will she get the land? Where 
will she get the help? 

Ram (India): She will get help from 
countries that can afford to give it. 

Antillon (Philippines): How long can 
she rely on the United States to supply 
what she cannot get from other coun- 
tries? 


Japan’s Markets for Trade 


Moderator: What about Japan’s mar- 
kets for trade? 

Antillon (Philippines): Most countries 
of Southeast Asia are afraid to be sup- 
pliers of raw materials to Japan. The 
minute we do that, she will be in a po- 
sition to dictate prices. Since she will 
be the most steady and profitable mar- 
ket for our materials, she can tell us 
that we have to sell at her price or she 
won't buy. So we have to give in, even 
at a loss. And the more we give her 
profits, the stronger she will become 
and the greater threat she will be. 

Jahn (Australia): Don’t you think we 
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Native canine of panel members: (1) Chin-Tai Kim, (2) Dwarika Ram 
Bhagat, (3) Satoshi Kawamitzu, (4) Johnny Antillon, (5) Kimiko Fujii, (6) 
Richard Jahn, (7) Tan Joon Kheng, (8) Mattanie Mojdara, (9) Vangala 
Jaya Ram. All Herald Tribune Forum delegates come from the free world. 


should tend more toward trusting 
Japan and do away with distrust and 
suspicion? If you put your faith in a 
country, and show that you are willing 
to help the country with her problems, 
then you are going to have a very 
powerful ally in the event of a third 
conflict. 

Tan Joon Kheng (Singapore): After 
being under Japanese occupation for 
about four years, I certainly would 
not like to see Japan as a conqueror 
of the Far East again, as she was in 
1941. However, if you don’t rearm 
Japan you will lose the whole of the 
Far East. Japan is practically—except 
for Formosa—the only foothold of the 
free world in the Far East where com- 
munism can be foiled. 

Since we don’t want to be dictated 
to, by some big man in Moscow, very 
naturally it would be wiser to rearm 
Japan than to hold against her what 
she did in the last world war. After 
all, when a person does a wrong, it 
does not mean that he will do it again. 

Antillon (Philippines): What is the 
greatest single reason for America to 
rearm Japan? 

Ram (India): First, Japan can be a 
really useful ally in the event of a 
war between the two camps. Second, 
if Japan is not armed, there will be a 


greater danger of her going into debt 
again. Third, Japan is, in fact, the 
one and only strong foothold of the 
free nations in the Far East. And 
fourth, by rearming Japan you are 
only strengthening yourself. 

Kim (Korea): Will rearming give her 
only the power to defend herself? Or 
will it enable her to become the dom- 
inant power in Asia again? 

Kheng (Singapore): The only point 
in rearming Japan is to defend us from 
Communist aggression. For example, 
take England in World War II. The 
whole of Europe would have gone 
down to defeat had it not been for Eng- 
land. England was important to Amer 
ica in World War II and Japan is im 
portant today. 

We are rearming Japan for our own 
good, not because we want to see her 
a big power in the Far East. However, 
while rearming her, we can still see 
that she does not get too powerful—so 
that she can become an aggressor. 

Ram (India): The question of Japan’s 
becoming the dominant power in Asia 
does not arise at all. The real issue 
is defending Japan and the rest of the 
world against Communist aggression. 

Antillon (Philippines): But you miss 
the difference between what it ought to 
be and what it is. 
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Ram (India): But what is should be- 
come what it ought to be. 

Antillon (Philippines): Those 
are too impractical for this world. 

Jahn (Australia): We must try to look 
to the future and try to eliminate any 
aggression on the part of Japan. Per- 
haps the best way to do that lies in the 
field of economics. One of the reasons 
for Japan’s aggression in the last world 
war was the fact that she could not 
get sufficient markets for her goods. If 
only my own country, as well as the 
United States and many other coun- 
tries, would forget some of their selfish 
interests and lower some of the tariff 
barriers, to allow some of Japan’s goods 
into the country—I think that a lot of 
this trouble would be eliminated. 

Japan in the last world war did not 
fight so much for purely imperialistic 
aims. She also had a very deep reason 
behind that aggression. She had to find 
expanding markets. She had to find 
more space. Her people had to live. 

Moderator: It would be in our inter- 
ests, then, to lower tariffs against Japan- 
ese goods? 

Jahn (Australia): We have no need, 
of course, to let a flood of the goods 
into the country, enough to cause a de- 
pression—although I think a lot of the 
talk about that is rot. We ought, how- 
ever, to let goods in and build up 
Japan’s economic reserves. Our position 
was the same with Japan before the 
second world war. We refused to let 
her goods into the country at all. 


ideas 


Rearming Other Countries 


Moderator: Might Japan tend to seek 
China as her natural market? 

Antillon (Philippines): She has to. 
Other countries in Asia cannot trust her. 
She has the habit and the capacity to 
undersell any other Asian country. 

Perhaps I am biased in my opinion 
against Japan. But if our reason for 
rearming Japan is to make her powerful 
in the East, why not rearm our friends 
there—people on whom we can depend. 

Moderator: Would you name those 
others, please? 

Antillon (Philippines): The Philip- 
pines, for instance. The forces in Indo- 
China. Perhaps Burma and Thailand— 
places that are near the Communist 
border, where they could contain com- 
munism. 

Kim (Korea): The uncertainty that 
would result from rearming Japan is 
slighter than the peril of aggression 
from the Communists. We cannot help 
rearming Japan eventually. What is im- 
portant, therefore, is to guarantee that 
Japan is rearming herself only for her 
own protection and the free world. 

Moderator: How could we guarantee 
that? What form of peace insurance 
could we set up? 


Ram (India): I think the help should 
be conditioned upon sufficient political 
control. In the event you find the 
Japanese are becoming aggressors 
rather than defenders, that help can 
be withdrawn. 

Moderator: What practical steps are 
you going to take at that point? 

Ram (India): First of all, the military 
aid could be given in very limited 
quantities. 

Moderator: If you give the aid in 
limited quantities, might you not defeat 
your purpose? 

Ram (India): No, there is just the 
point of optimum aid, beyond which 
there is a danger of Japan becoming 
an aggressor, but up to which she stays 
an ally. That is the point we must seek. 


U. N. Force in Indo-China 


Moderator: Might it be wiser for the 
free world to rearm some of the other 
countries of Asia, rather than Japan? 

Miss Mojdara (Thailand): Thailand 
needs military assistance. But America 
should first send aid to Indo-China. 
That is the gateway to our country. 
But Indo-China is under the French 
government and her people have never 
been sufficiently educated by the 
French, so that many of them are on 
the Communist side. Why doesn’t the 
United Nations or America give Indo- 
China economic and military aid, and 
see that she is given her independence? 
If the Communists win the war in Indo- 
China it means our country is next. 

Moderator: Would it be in the best 
interests of world peace for the United 
Nations to send a police force to Indo- 
China, such as was sent to Korea? 

Antillon (Philippines): On one con- 
dition—Once Indo-China has been lib- 
erated from the Communist threat, the 
French must evacuate as soon as prac- 
ticable. It would be useless to release 
Indo-China from the Communist threat 
and hand her back to the French co- 
lonial status she now has. What is the 
point then? The people of Asia will 
see that you are merely furthering im- 
perialism in Asia. 

Ram (India): The issue we are dis- 
cussing is whether we should rearm 
Japan or not, and not whether we 
should rearm Japan in preference to 
India or Pakistan or in preference to 
Thailand or the Philippines. 

Moderator: Those are all parts of the 
same question, are they not? 

Jahn (Australia): On the question of 
rearming our friends—Japan was our 
friend in the first world war and not 
in the second. When you talk about 
friends, do you mean that they will 
be friends in the future? An enemy 
could quite easily become a friend in 
the future. Although you must not bank 
on a friend forever. 


Antillon (Philippines): What country 
in Asia has the best reason for remain- 
ing the friend of the free world? Does 
Japan have any reason whatsoever? 

Jahn (Australia): Japan does have a 
reason. Japan has a lot to gain by 
remaining a friend of the free world. 
The members of the free world are 
willing to help her—in a way that the 
Communists would not be willing to 
help. 

Antillon (Philippines): If Japan re- 
mains a friend of the free world, she 
must confine herself within her borders. 
That would be tantamount to causing 
an explosion. 

Dwarika Ram Bhagat (Nepal): But 
Japan is a foothold against the aggres- 
sion of the Communists. And if we 
don’t rearm her now, she might go into 
the Communist camp. That would not 
be too good for us. 


Possible Rise of Dictator 


Moderator: Does anybody think that 
the rearming of Japan might permit a 
dictator or a military clique to spring 
up? 

Ram (India): The very fact that the 
Japanese people are hero worshippers 
will be a point in favor of rearming 
Japan. It has been said that the em- 
peror is pro-Western in his views. There- 
fore, the fact that the people of Japan 
are hero worshippers is an additional 
reason why Japan should be rearmed. 

Antillon (Philippines): What do you 
know about the emperor’s successors? 
The emperor is a weak, old man. He is 
liable to vanish from the scene at any 
instant. 

Jahn (Australia): We must remember 
that his son has been educated by an 
American woman. 

Antillon (Philippines): It is interest- 
ing to note that most of Japan’s former 
military leaders were educated in 
America itself. 

Bhagat (Nepal): I have the feeling 
that the power of the emperor is dying 
off pretty fast now. The country is 
moving toward a more democratic form 
of government. ; 

I don’t think the position of the 
emperor is going to lead the people into 
war. It is the economic condition of 
the people that will. You must rearm 
them and give them economic assis- 
tance and fair treatment. After the two 
atomic bomb explosions in their land, 
the young people are pretty sick of war 
and armaments. I don’t think the young 
people would follow the emperor. 

Antillon (Philippines): 1 am thinking 
of a very wise man who once said that 
the foreign policy of any nation is dic- 
tated by its national interests, morality 
notwithstanding. Niccolo Machiavelli 
said that in the sixteenth century and 
it is still true today. 





Ewing Galloway 
Public Health on the municipal level. 


AVE Americans turned soft, flabby? 
Two doctors think so. They tested 
in eight ways the muscles of 4,458 
school children in the Northeastern 
United States. More than half (56.6 per 
cent) failed at least one test, failed to 
meet a minimum health standard. When 
the same tests were given to 1,987 
school children in Austria and Italy, 
only 8 per cent failed. 

The doctors say Americans do not 
exercise their muscles enough. Without 
exercise, muscles sag and the body 
suffers. Without activity, people grow 
nervous and irritable. The doctors com- 
pare lack of exercise to a vitamin de- 
ficiency. Muscle fitness tests, they say, 
should be a part of every school health 
examination. 

These doctors wear the new look in 
American health. Most people think of 
health in terms of sickness and death, 


In Business 
for Your Health 


Health work aims not only at adding 
years to life—it seeks to add life to years. 


drugs and hospitals, pain and worry. 
Leaders of the World Health Organi- 
zation of the United Nations think of 
health as mental and physical vigor, the 
ability to enjoy a useful and productive 
life with your fellow men. 

To measure the nation’s health, you 
have on the one hand statistics on ill- 
ness, mortality, accidents, crime, and 
divorce. On the other hand, you have 
statistics on birth rates, marriages, hous- 
ing, nutrition, production, education, 
and employment. 

Until recently, health work aimed at 
adding years to life. Today, it seeks to 
add life to years. 

One of the first acts of the present 
Administration was to provide Cabinet 
rank for a Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

Why not call it simply a Health 
Department? The late Senator Robert 
A. Taft of Ohio was one who insisted 
that health goes far beyond mere physi- 





technology. 


more people. 


great. 


needs and to build health facilities. 


out-patients. 





President's Recommendations to Congress on Health 


1. Renew funds for sanitation and other environmental health services, 
occupational health services, and technical assistance to states provided 
by the U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public 
Health Service, Bureau of State Services. 

2. Renew funds for basic research at the National Institute of Health 
(PHS) and research applied to health problems created by industrial 


3. Support maternal and child health services. 

4. Authorize a $25,000,000 Federal fund to reinsure risks of voluntary 
health insurance organizations. This fund, to be paid off by insurance 
premiums, would be used to encourage insurers to offer more benefits to 


5. Standardize the various formulas for granting Federal funds to 
states for health services so as to (a) simplify operations and (b) allow 
more funds to be used for areas and programs where the relative need is 


6. Expand rehabilitation services to provide medical care, social aid, 
and job counseling, training, and placement for the disabled. 
7. Expand grants of Federal funds to assist states to survey health 


Enlarge the President’s authority to use such funds so as to support 
construction of hospitals for the chronically ill, nursing and convalescent 
homes, rehabilitation facilities, and diagnostic and treatment centers for 








cal condition, that education and wel- 
fare are part of the idea, too. 

The President’s message to Congress 
on the health of the American people 
says, “Only as our citizens enjoy good 
physical and mental health can they win 
for themselves the satisfaction of a fully 
productive, useful life.” 


Seven Points in the Picture 


To work toward certain goals, the 
President offered seven .broad recom- 


* mendations to Congress. What do these 


mean? And what will Congress do? 

Before we test these seven points, let 
us try to see the broad picture of health 
services. 

First of all, we have various commer- 
cial enterprises. We simply can’t leave 
out the manufacture of soap, shoes, 
clothing, pharmaceuticals, food, and ap- 
pliances; or construction, insurance, 
power communications, and transport. 
What would the nation’s health be like 
without them? 

Second, we must include the valiant 
and amazing private professional work- 
ers and voluntary, non-profit health 
organizations and institutions. 

Third, we have the public health 
work of government, including wate: 
supply, sewage and refuse treatment 
and disposal, accident prevention, con- 
trol of communicable disease, and cen- 
ters for research, diagnosis, treatment, 
rehabilitation, training, and health edu- 
cation. 

Divide these government functions 
into Federal, state, county, and munici- 
pal activities and you see most of the 
front-line fight for health carried on by 
the municipal agencies. 

With such an array of resources, obvi- 
ously public health in the United States 
as a whole should be excellent. Perhaps 
New Zealanders are better fed. Perhaps 
mental health is better in Samoa. Per- 
haps the Danes are cleaner and the 
Swedes may have the edge on some of 
our illness statistics. Italian muscles may 
be firmer. Our urban housing may com- 
pare badly with many a European city. 
But on the whole, health in the U. S. 
walks in front of the procession, and it 
tends to keep moving ahead. Our public 
health services are second to none. 
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Health Trends and Budgets 


However, that tendency can reverse 
itself. Although the health profession’s 
salaries and other operating costs have 
been rising, the budget of the U. S. 
Public Health Service (PHS) will drop 
about $19,000,000 out of the next fiscal 
vear’s total budget request of about 
$190,000,000. 

That total represents only three cents 
out of every ten dollar bill spent by the 
Federal Government. 

The drop in PHS money reflects a 
cut of funds used to aid the states. Such 
grants have been reduced more than 
$20,000,000 since 1945. A few states 
have been able to dig up their own 
money to replace these funds. Most 
states have been obliged to reduce cer- 
tain health activities-to cut down on 
well-baby clinics, diagnostic services, 
case-finding programs, and training. 

Such changes show up in the number 
of infants who live through their first 
vear of life, in the number of mothers 
who live to take care of their children. 

The Public Health Service budget is 
only a small part of the sum spent. by 
the Federal, state, and local govern- 
ments for health services of all kinds. 
It is not impressive alongside more than 
$10,000,000,000 spent privately and 
$2,500,000,000 spent publicly for medi- 
cal services in 1953 in this country. But 
it is an important share of the money 
spent on health research, 

The importance of public health 
services in contrast to personal health 
services is simply this: It is expensive 
to doctor and nurse a patient. It is a 
saving to prevent illness by improving 
diets and shelter, assuring a supply of 
fresh, clean air and safe water, avoiding 
accidents, and stopping the spread of 
infections. 

No praise is too high for the work 
done by the health profession to stop 





infections. The agents of dozens of in- 
fections which have ravaged mankind 
for centuries have been outwitted. They 
still lie in wait, but they lie low. 

Diseases carried by mosquitoes and 
other insects—malaria, yellow fever, 
plague, typhus—are rare today in the 
U. S., although they threaten wherever 
we drop our guard. The same is true of 
the worst intestinal infections—typhoid 
fever and cholera—carried by polluted 
water or contaminated foods. Preventive 
medicine is holding infections down. 
As a result, we have a longer life ex- 
pectancy and a growing number of elder 
citizens. 

Meanwhile, an aging population cre; 
ates its own health problems. As more 
people attain advanced years, the 
chances of cancer, nephritis, arterio- 
sclerosis, diabetes, and mental illness 
increase. These cases are overloading 
the hospitals. 

The very old (and the very young, 
also) have many accidents, too. Almost 
four times as many persons suffered 
serious home accidents as were injured 
in highway accidents in 1952. The 
home and highway accident toll com- 
bined was 67,000 killed, 5,650,000 in- 
jured. 

Other unsolved health problems chal- 
lenge the profession to improve control 
of viruses, nutrition, and the physical 
environment, including stresses intro- 
duced by the growing chemical indus- 
try, atomic radiations, and noise. 


Policies and Procedures 


It is true, as health officials are fond 
of saying, that health is purchasable. 
But it is not true that health problems 
are solved merely with money. One of 
the perplexities of the health profession 
is how to determine whether money is 
being spent wisely and well. 

Probably no one can tell whether 


money spent on a given piece of re- 
search will buy something useful. But 
it is generally agreed that research in- 
vestments of the past have paid gigantic 
dividends. 

The $200,000,000 spent on medical 
research by all sources last year is, in 
effect, a vote of confidence in the integ- 
rity and ingenuity of American science. 
Past triumphs of research encourage 
further study. 

If researchers had been satisfied with 
such effective insecticides as pyrethrum 
flowers or sodium fluoride, they might 
not have developed DDT. If they had 
been content with the useful sulfa drugs, 
they might not have picked up the 
pioneer research on penicillin. The case 
is strong for expanding further the rela- 
tively limited research budget for the 
nation’s health. 

How this budget is to be spent is 
another question. To judge by the num- 
bers affected, rheumatic fever and home 
accidents are far more important health 
problems than poliomyelitis. But they 
do not receive nearly so much money 
for investigation. 

Others feel that too much is spent on 
studying the ills of the aged, who have 
not much longer to live in any event, 
and that far too little is spent to assure 
the health and survival of infants, with 
a normal expectancy of seventy years. 

Nevertheless, it is unwise to pass snap 
judgment on research expenditures. 
Discovery has a tricky habit of cutting 
across boundary lines. It is possible that 
such’ childhood afflictions as rheumatic 
fever, whooping cough, or measles may 
yet be controlled as a result of findings 
in a laboratory supported by grants for 
the study of cancer, arthritis, diabetes, 
or other chronic ills. 

On this ground, alone, support is de- 
served by all scientific efforts to find 
answers to hard questions and to test 
such answers. 


Hot Issues in Health 
As the President pointed out in his 


message, however, such research is 
pointless unless it is applied for the 
benefit of all. And the main function of 
the state and municipal health depart- 
ments is to apply the findings of scien- 
tific research. 

Men who work on health budgets 
depend on research to help them decide 
how much money to spend for different 
purposes. They must also decide the 
method of using that money. Their argu- 
ments usually are hottest when they 
concern the method rather than the pur- 
pose of the spending. 

For example, a town may readily 
agree that $50,000 should be used for 
refuse disposal. But it may fight bitterly 
on the issue of having it handled by a 
private contractor or by a municipal 
office. It may also fight over a choice 





On guard against disease, PHS doctor 
boards incoming steamer at quarantine. 


between a sanitary land-fill, an incin- 
erator, or an open dump. It may agree 
on a hospital but fight over the site. 

Currently, the hottest national debate 
on health concerns the method of medi- 
cal care. Should it be by private con- 
tract, by public institutions, or by some 
form of voluntary or co-operative asso- 
ciation? 

In this debate, it is commén usage 
to call almost anything but the private 
services of a personal physiciati “social- 
ized medicine.” This phrase expresses a 
genuine fear that patients when they 
need a doctor may be at the mercy of 
a set of bureaucratic regulations. With 
that prospect in mind, hardly anyone 
favors socialized medicine. 

Nevertheless, $1 out of every $5 spent 
for medical care in this country is ad- 
ministered by public employees, paid 
for by taxation. The most prominent 
beneficiaries of such services are the 
Armed Forces, veterans, welfare cases, 
and Congressmen. 

(Far from being a modern notion, 
socialized medicine was introduced into 
the United States in 1798. The Marine 
Hospital Service, ancestor of the Public 
Health Service, was founded that year 
to hospitalize merchant sailors. Having 
no fixed residence, sick sailors presented 
a danger of infection as well as a tax 
burden to the residents of American 
ports. ) 


Health Insurance 


As an alternative to a public system 
of national health insurance, proposed 
by the Truman Administration, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower favors support for 
private insurance plans. 

Such plans have grown phenomenally 
in the past fifteen years. Nearly three- 
fifths of the population now have some 
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Day and night skilled fighters of the Public Health Service carry on the war 
against cancer in quiet laboratories such as this at the National Cancer Institute. 


kind of health insurance. Nearly half of 
those covered have some kind of insur- 
ance for doctor bills. Insurance covers 
about one-eighth of all medical expenses 
paid privately, about one-half of private 
hospital expenses, about one-fourth of 
hospital and medical expenses com- 
bined. 


Preventive Health Practice 


In the President’s opinion, this cover- 
age is not enough. It is not enough for 
seven per cent of the nation’s families 
whose medical expenses last year totaled 
from 20 per cent to 100 per cent of their 
income, or more; not enough for the 
8,000,000 families whose medical debts 
exceed $1,000,000,000; not enough for 
families who need health services they 
cannot buy, including those denied in- 
surance as “bad risks.” 

However, if Congress approves a 
Federal fund.to underwrite health risks 
for insurance companies (to encourage 
them to offer more benefits to more 
people), another complication arises. 
Some people say it is difficult to see how 
the Government can refrain from using 
its voice on standards of medical care, 
fees, or other conditions. In that event, 
Government will be an active party in 
private medical services, a third party 
to the contract between the patient and 
the doctor. And these people feel that 
three is a crowd. 

The happiest solution to the rising 
burden of costs for medical, hospital, 
dental, and nursing care would be to 
prevent the need for so much care. 
Unfortunately, although the savings of 
prevention are widely acknowledged, 
preventive health services are the poor 
cousins of the health family. 

For example, the dental profession 
recommends the Public Health Service 


program for regulating fluorides in pub- 
lic water supplies to help growing chil- 
dren resist tooth decay. Yet only a lim- 
ited number of towns have taken this 
economical preventive step. 

A toothache is painful, dramatic, and 
demands immediate attention. But most 
people are not aware that fluoridation 
has a direct relation to dental health. 
Its benefits are too far away. Nobody is 
excited about it except a few of those 
who are against it. There are even some 
who think fluoridation is a plot to poison 
the American public. 

Other preventive measures include: 
community sanitation, improvements of 
nutrition and shelter, contro] of atmos- 
pheric and water pollution, centers for 
early diagnosis and treatment of chronic 
ills, rehabilitation services, shielding 
against unnecessary exposure to radia- 
tions. 

Design, construction, and procedures 
to reduce the danger of accidental in- 
jury is a particularly important preven- 
tive measure that would pay dividends— 
on the stairway, in the yard, in the bed- 
room, on the streets and highways. But 
the preventive services are slenderly 
supported. It is hard to win applause 
for stopping trouble before it happens. 


Everybody’s Business 


The President recommended full co- 
operation for the attainment of health 
goals. Every citizen can take up that 
recommendation, for personal health, 
family health, and community health, 
by seeking sound information, develop- 
ing sound health habits, and supporting 
sound health programs. 

As the President has said, What 
America would bring to pass in the 
world must first come to pass in the 
hearts of America. 
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Wide World photo 
Standing before a banner displaying the 
party symbol of the Christian Democrats, 
Dr. Alcide de Gasperi, leader of the party 
and former premier, addresses a crowd 
of his followers in the city of Milan. 


TALIAN political affairs today are as 
tangled as a dish of the spaghetti for 
which Italy is famous. 

Ever since the national election last 
June, there has been no stable govern- 
ment in Italy. And today there is no 
government at all. 

The government of Premier Amin- 
tore Fanfani—the third in six months— 
expired eleven days after its birth. 

Italy is in the grip of its worst po- 
litical crisis since the end of World 
War II. The situation is so confused 
and baffling that no one seems to have 
any idea what to expect next. 

“The most optimistic prediction,” 
quipped one observer, “is that the fu- 
ture is uncertain.” 

Why the political mess in Italy? To 
trace its origin, we must go back a 
few years. The first national election, 
under Italy’s new, post-war constitu- 
tion, was held in April, 1948. In that 
election, the pro-U. S., middle-of-the- 
road Christian Democratic party won 
48.5 per cent of the total vote. The 
Communists and their fellow-traveling 
allies, the Left-Wing Socialists, jointly 
polled 31 per cent of the vote. 

Premier Alcide de Gasperi, leader of 
the Christian Democrats, formed an al- 
liance with three minor center parties— 
the Right-Wing Socialists, the Liberals, 
and the Republicans. This four-party 
coalition controlled a majority in the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies (parlia- 


Division among parties and within parties = political crisis 


ITALY... 
An Ally in Distress 


ment), and remained in power for five 
years. 

The next election was held in June, 
1953. Shortly before the election, the 
Chamber passed a law assigning a 15 
per cent “bonus” to any party (or coali- 
tion of parties) which wins 50 per cent 
plus one of the total votes cast. Thus, 
if a party polled 50.01 per cent of 
the popular vote, it would be entitled 
to 65 per cent of the seats in the 
Chamber. 

The government parties campaigned 
strenuously to win the 15 per cent 
“bonus.” But when the ballots were 
tallied it was found that these parties 
had fallen 57,558 votes short of a 
popular majority. 


The Missing One Per Cent 


The Communists and the Left-Wing 
Socialists polled 35.3 per cent of the 
total vote. The greatest gains were 
made by the Monarchists and the pro- 
Fascists, who jointly increased their 
voting strength from 4.2 to 12.68 per 
cent. About 1,300,000 ballots were 
challenged by the Communists. 

Soon after the election, the four-party 
center coalition fell apart, and the De 
Gasperi government collapsed. 

And here is the supreme irony of the 
situation. Early in January—fully six 
months after the election—it was dis- 
covered that the De Gasperi coalition 
had not lost at all. Premier De Gasperi 
had just been too hasty in conceding 
his defeat. A recount of the 1,300,000 
challenged ballots by an election com- 
mission showed that the De Gasperi 
group had won at least 52 per cent 
of the national vote—more than enough 
to control 65 per cent of the seats in 
the Chamber of Deputies. Moreover, 
70 of the Communist deputies in the 
Chamber have no legal claim to their 
seats. 

But the difficulty is that it is now 


too late to do anything about it. It is 
practically impossible to correct the 
mistake. To approve the recount a two- 
thirds majority in the Chamber is re- 
quired. And the center parties could 
not muster that strength. Certainly the 
Communists are not eager to have the 
mistake corrected and thereby lose 70 
of their seats. 

A new election would seem logical. 
But none of the parties is sure enough 
of its popularity to risk it. Besides, the 
party treasuries are empty. The Chris- 
tian Democrats, for example, are said 
to be $2,500,000 in debt from the June 
election. 

Although every politician in Italy 
knows about the recount, it isn’t talked 
about above a whisper. The facts have 
not been released officially, and may 
never be. The entire story is too bizarre 
and too embarrassing to all concerned 
to be made public! 


The Political Triangle 


Like France, Italy is split three ways. 
Left to right, the line-up in the present 
Italian Chamber of Deputies is as fol- 
lows: 

On the extreme left are the Com- 
munists with 143 seats and the Left- 
Wing Socialists with 75 seats. The two 
parties are virtually indistinguishable. 
Both are bitterly anti-U. S. A. and 
strongly pro-U. S. S. R. 

In the center are four middle-of-the- 
road parties. They are the Christian 
Democrats with 265 seats; the Right- 
Wing Socialists, 19 seats; the Liberals, 
14 seats; and the Republicans, five 
seats. Though they differ among them- 
selves on domestic issues, they see eye 
to eye on foreign policy. They are all 
pro-U, S. and support the Western de- 
fense alliance. 

On the extreme right are the Mon- 
archists with 40 seats, who favor the 
return of the King; and the pro- 





Fascists with 29 seats, who would like 
to see a Mussolini-like dictatorship re- 
established in Italy. 

Under the parliamentary system, no 
government can remain in power unless 
it has the support of a majority of 
deputies. The total number of deputies 
in the Italian Chamber is 590. Thus, 
296 constitute a majority. 

The Christian Democrats—though the 
largest party in Italy—are still 31 seats 
shy of a majority. The four center 
parties jointly control a slim majority. 
But the four have not stuck together 
since the June election. 

What complicates matters even more 
is that the Christian Democrats them- 
selves are not united. The party strad- 
dles a wide area of political opinion 
from left-of-center to right-of-center. 


Division Among and Within 


It is this division among parties and 
within parties that explains Italy’s 
floundering. 

Since the June election, Dr. Alcide 
de Gasperi had twice attempted to hold 
the center coalition together—and twice 
failed. He was succeeded in August by 
Giuseppe Pella, a conservative member 
of the Christian Democratic party. 
Premier Pella’s government was based 
on an alliance with the Monarchists. 
But he was forced to resign on January 
5 when left-wingers in his own party 
withdrew their support. They accused 
him of failing to advance a program of 
social reform that would take the wind 
out of Communist sails. 

Next to try his hand at Italy’s helm 
was Amintore Fanfani, a_ left-wing 
Christian Democrat. But his govern- 
ment was thrown over even before it 
had a chance to get started. The pro- 
gram of social reform he proposed was 
considered too radical by the conserva- 
tives and too conservative by the radi- 
cals. And Fanfani fell between the two 
wings. 

Such then is the background of the 
political paralysis that has seized Italy. 
How long the crisis will last, no one 
knows. Dr. De Gasperi told reporters 
on February 2, “We are barely at the 
preliminaries of the crisis.” 


Italy—Strategic Bridge 


It is easy to spot Italy on the map. 
It is shaped like a boot. But it’s a 
tight-fitting boot. In Italy’s area of 116,- 
000 square miles (about twice the size 
of Florida) live 47,000,000 people 
(about 20 times the population of 
Florida). 

Italy has fewer natural ‘resources 
than any comparable region in Europe. 
What gives Italy special prominence in 
world affairs is her geographic position. 
Together with the island of Sicily 
(owned by Italy), the Italian peninsula 


forms practically a “bridge” between 
Africa and Europe. 

It was over this bridge that various 
armies have marched throughout his- 
tory. Allied forces used this interconti- 
nental route in World War II. 

Italy is one of our most important 
allies on the European continent. It is 
the headquarters of the U. S. Sixth 
Fleet. 

Situated in the center of the Mediter- 
ranean, Italy dominates both the east- 
ern and western basins of that strategic 
sea. All east-west Mediterranean traffic 
must pass either between Sicily and 
Africa or through the narrow Strait of 
Messina (between Sicily and the “toe” 
of the Italian boot). See map on page 
16. 

Italy is a “charter member” of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO), and a chief partner in the 
proposed six-nation European Army. 

One cannot overstress Italy’s strategic 
importance in the defense of Western 
Europe. For that reason, Allied states- 
men are gravely concerned about the 
Communist strength in that country. 
The largest Communist party west of 
the Iron Curtain is in Italy. One out 
of every three Italians is either a Com- 
munist or a “fellow-traveler”! 
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“Poorhouse” of Europe 


How come? What accounts for the 
Communist strength in Italy? Most ob- 
servers lay the blame on Italy’s grind- 
ing poverty. 

This poverty arises from (a) over- 
population; (b) insufficiently produc- 
tive soil; and (c) lack of natural re- 
sources. 

Italy's infertile soil and meager re- 
sources are inadequate to support her 
large population. 

In the most literal sense, Italy is the 
“poorhouse” of Western Europe. A sur- 
vey was made recently by Italian legis- 
lators. They found that two per cent 
of the population was living in cellars, 
garrets, and warehouses. All in all, 
nearly a quarter of the population live 
in housing that is rated as subnormal 
for human occupancy. 

Not much better is the food picture. 
More than seven per cent of the people 
never have meat or sugar. Another 
eight per cent have these items oc- 
casionally. Nearly 25 per cent were 
classed as having either an “extremely 
low” or “low” standard of living. All 
this, nine years after the war! 

Let’s examine the causes of Italy’s 
poverty: 


Wide World photo 
These posters of competing political parties symbolize the tonfusion of ital- 
ian politics today. Posters are plastered on the Emperor Marcus Aurelius Wall 
in Rome. Surrounded by posters of Communist party is statue of Saint Peter. 
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1. Overpopulation 

Too many people is Italy’s No. 1 
problem. Her average density of popu- 
lation per square mile is+404.5 (com- 
pared with 50.7 in the U. S.). And the 
numbers keep increasing. Births exceed 
deaths by about 400,000 a year. 

Overpopulation has plagued Italy for 
many years. Before World War II, 
every year large numbers of Italians 
migrated to other countries or to Italy’s 
colonies. After the war, Italy was 
stripped of her colonies. Moreover, few 
countries today are willing to admit 
many immigrants. Only about 130,000 
Italians a year can find homes abroad. 


2. The Hard Earth 


Fully a third of the Italian peninsula 
consists of mountains—beautiful to look 
at but producing little. The mountain- 
ous terrain and low soil fertility limit 
the amount of food Italy is able to 
grow. Nearly a tenth of the food con- 
sumed must be purchased abroad. 


3. Meager Resources 


Industrially, Italy’s chief handicap is 
a lack of minerals, She has no oil, only 
a little poor-grade coal, and even less 
iron. Italy has to rely on imports for 
the raw materials she needs to feed 
her industries. She imports 98 per cent 
of the cotton she uses, 93 per cent of 
the oil, 90 per cent of the wool, 89 
per cent of the coal. 


4. Unemployment 


This is perhaps the worst headache 
of all. Too many peoplé; too few jobs. 
Agriculture and industry are unable to 
provide enough jobs for the growing 
population. 

At present, there are about 2,000,000 
unemployed and nearly an equal num- 
ber- of “under-employed” (people with 
part-time jobs). In addition, each year 
brings 400,000 more youths into the 
labor market. 

The task of supporting the jobless is 
a heavy burden, both on the govern- 
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More than 47,000,000 people (20 times the population of Florida) live in an area 


twice the size of Florida. Italy has few natural resources, but she is important 


strategically as the bridge between Europe and Africa across the Mediterranean. 


ment and on industry. It limits the rate 
at which industry can expand. 

Add these factors — overpopulation, 
low standard of living, unemployment— 
and you have a fertile seed bed for 
Communist propaganda. 


U. S. Aid to Italy 


What has the United States done 
to help Italy? Since the end of the 
war, we have furnished the Italians 
with three and one-half billion dollars’ 
worth of aid. 

The combination of U. S. money- 
power and Italian muscle-power has 
produced significant results. More fac- 
tories have been built, and new indus- 
tries started. Over-all industrial produc- 
tion today is more than 50 per cent 
higher than before World War II. U. S. 
aid has created a million new jobs. The 
Italian workman is able to buy 50 
per cent more with his wages than he 
was able to buy in 1948. Agriculture 
reform, too, has been helped by U. S. 
aid. Over 20,000 Jandless farmers have 
received land of their own. 

However, we can see that much more 
remains to be done to improve Italy's 
economic health. 


Dispute Over Trieste 


Externally, Italy is involved in a long, 
drawn-out quarrel with Yugoslavia. The 
dispute is over the Territory of Trieste 
(see map), which is claimed by both 
countries. 

At the end of the war, the Territory 
was divided temporarily into two zones. 
Zone A, the northern half, which in- 
cludes the port-city of Trieste, is oc- 
cupied by U. S. and British troops; 
Zone B, the southern half, is occupied 
by Yugoslav troops. 

Last October, the United States and 
Britain announced that they plan to 


’ withdraw their troops from Zone A and 


turn it over to Italy. This brought forth 
a threat from Dictator Tito of Yugo- 
slavia that he will use force to keep 
the Italians out of Trieste. 

For several days, there were violent 
anti-Italian demonstrations in Yugo- 
slavia and anti-Yugoslav demonstrations 
in Italy. Eventually tempers cooled in 
both countries. 

Today, Anglo-American troops are 
still in Zone A and the Trieste dispute 
is nowhere near a settlement. 

What concerns the nations of the 
West today, however, is the crisis 
brought about by Italy’s tangled _poli- 
tics. For years, alarmists have been 
predicting that Italy is going Commu- 
nist. They were wrong in the past. Let 
us hope they are wrong today. 

Like her famed Leaning Tower of 
Pisa, Italy looks as if she is about to 
topple. But somehow, in defiance of all 
rules, she manages to stay up. 
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FREEDOM ANSWERS COMMUNISM 


No. 16 in a Series of Articles 
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Free Farmers or 
“Soldiers 
of the Land’’? 


HE Communist purchasing agent 

was sitting in an office in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. He had been sent 
there from Russia to buy butter. 

“So you want to buy butter,” said 
the Danish dealer. “And what will you 
give us for it?” 

“Gold,” the Russian said. 

“Aha,” the Dane said. “Now your 
bosses are trading gold for butter. And 
I know why, too. It’s easy for you to 
get gold. You can drive your slave gangs 
in the gold mines. But you can’t force 
your peasants to produce food. You’ve 
tried to drive them as if they were 
slaves. And you've failed. So now you 
have to come to me for food.” 


Food Shortage 

The Dane was right. Russia is short 
of food. The shortage is the result of the 
long, silent battle which has been going 
on between the country’s peasant farm- 
ers and its Communist bosses. 

The battle started soon after the Rus- 
sian Revolution. When the Communists 
first took over in 1917, the peasants 
were pleased. The Communists said: 
“Seize the big estates and divide them.” 
Each peasant soon owned several acres 
of farmland. 

Now, farmers the world over are in- 
dependent people. They don’t like to be 
bossed around. And they work best 
when they own their land. 

So the Russian peasants were happy— 
at first. They were still poor. They still 
shared their log huts with their animals. 
But they were free. 

Their freedom didn’t last long. With- 


in a year or so, the farmer was no 
longer free to sell his crops. The gov- 
ernment did it. And the government 
seized grain supplies. The peasants 
fought back. They refused to work. 
When a crought came, there was a ter- 
rible famine. Finally the government 
retreated, and the peasants went back 
to work. 

Then Stalin became top man in Com- 
munist Russia. He needed huge quan- 
tities of food to feed factory workers 
and to trade for goods from other coun- 
tries. So he organized collective farms. 

In a collective farm, farmers put their 
lands together to make one big farm. 
The idea is that if they all work to- 
gether on a big farm they will produoe 
more. Then they divide the result. 

However, it didn’t work out that way. 
The peasants soon found that they had 
no share in the farms. Communist man- 
agers were sent in to run the farms. 
The peasants didn’t own the land they 
plowed or the cows they milked. By 
taxes and other means the government 
took most of the crops. The peasants 
had barely enough to keep them alive. 

The peasants fought back. They 
killed their cattle rather than give them 





WORDS TO REMEMBER 


“Cultivators of the earth are the most 
valuable citizens. They are the most vig- 
orous, the most independent, the most 
virtuous, and they are tied to their 
country, and wedded to its liberty and 
interests, by the most lasting bonds.”’ 

—Thomas Jefferson 


Shanks in Buffalo Evening News 
Harvest Moon 


to the collective farm. They damaged 
machinery. 

The Communists took steps to smash 
this resistance. Between five and 10 
million peasants were shot or deported. 
Millions fled to the cities. Those who 
remained gained only one thing. They 
were allowed a smal] plot of land, rather 
like a kitchen garden, to themselves. 

Stalin thought he had conquered the 
peasants. But since his death we have 
learned that the peasants are far from 
beaten. Russian farming is in peril. 

Between 1916 and 1953 the country’s 
population increased by 35 million. The 
number of cattle decreased by two mil- 
lion. There is little milk. There is less 
wheat per person than ever before. 


The Peasants Resist 

There are several reasons for this. 
The collective farms are badly man- 
aged. They lack equipment, for Russian 
factories have been producing tanks not 
tractors, ammunition not fertilizer. But 
the biggest reason is the peasant. Many 
do everything possible to ruin the col- 
lective farms. They st.y away from 
work, steal government property, dam- 
age machinery, and hide crops. 

To get more food, Russia’s present 
dictator, Malenkov, has lowered taxes a 
little for peasants and given them a little 
more freedom with their own garden 
plots. But he plans to keep the collec- 
tive farms. So the war between the 
peasants and their Communist bosses 
goes on. 

The lesson is clear: Without freedom 
farmers will not produce food. 





Big 4 Tackle Indo-China 


The shadow of the Indo-China 
war stretches all the way to the 
Big Four meeting in Berlin. 

At Berlin, the U. S., Britain, and 
France are trying to find out from 
the Russians whether there’s any 
hope of settling the eight-year-old 
war in Indo-China. 

Indo-China, located in southeast 
Asia, was formerly a group of French 
colonies. After World War’ II, the 
region was divided into three states 
—Viet Nam and the kingdoms of 
Laos and Cambodia. These states 
remain under French protection but 
have self-government. 

Since 1946 French and native 
troops have been fighting against 
Communist rebel forces (the “Viet 
Minh”). This “little war” has cost 
the French 75,000 casualties and four 
billion dollars. But the French have 
been unable to dislodge the Reds, 
who control about half of Viet Nam 
and much of Laos. 

In recent weeks the hardest fight- 
ing of the war has raged. (See news 
pages, January 13 issue.) The Red 
guerrillas are believed to have re- 
ceived large stocks of military sup- 
plies from their “comrades” in neigh- 
boring Communist China. 

This month the Reds advanced 
toward Luang Prabang, capital of 
Laos. The U. S. Defense Depart- 
ment announced that some B-26 
bombers and 200 American military 
technicians were being sent to the 
French Air Force in Indo-China. 
There are no U. S. combat troops 
there. 

What's Behind It: Why is Indo- 


China important to the free world? 


If the Reds grab Indo-China, they : 


may get control of all of Southeast 
Asia—with its riches of oil, tin, rub- 
ber, and rice. 

France feels that she is fighting 
the free world’s battle there single- 
handed. (See Forum Topic of the 
Week—“Rearm Japan?” pp. 7-9.) 

Russia knows that the Indo-Chi- 
nese war is unpopular in France. 
Some observers believe Russia may 
offer the French peace in Indo- 
China, on condition that France re- 
jects the “European Army” plan. 

Indo-China is the Southeast cor- 
ner of Asia. It’s so called because it’s 
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between India and China. Adding to 
the confusion of names is the fact 
that one of Indo-China’s neighbors 
on the south is Indonesia, an island 
nation that used to belong to the 
Dutch. 

Even a Presidential press confer- 
ence got mixed up on these confus- 
ing names the other day. A reporter 
asked President Eisenhower about 
the “Indonesian situation." The 
President plunged into a discussion 
of Indo-China. Presently the Pres- 
ident realized his mistake and 
switched to Indonesia. Thereupon 
the reporter admitted that he had 
really meant Indo-China all the 
time! 

The President said that it all re- 
minded him of the story about a 
cross-eyed judge. 
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Interested? Here’s the story: 

A cross-eyed judge sat on the 
bench and faced the members of the 
jury. He asked the first juror: “What 
is your name?” The second juror re- 
plied, “Tom Jones.” The judge said, 


“I didn’t ask you.” The third juror 


said, “I didn’t say anything.” 


Jungle Adventure 


A U. S. businessman who says 
“God is my partner” is trying to 
colonize the jungle of Peru. 

A wartime landing craft with 
$500,000 worth of road building and 
other equipment recently made its 
way 3,000 miles up the Amazon Riv- 
er. The final amtchorage was only 
250 miles from the Pacific Ocean, but 
there was no way to get in from that 
direction. 

At this remote spot Robert G. 
Le Tourneau, a retired manufacturer 
of road-building equipment, plans to 


Parrish in Chicago Tribune 


MR. ATOM doesn’t need to hurry! The “negotiations bus” is making a mighty slow 
trip. Eight years after World War Il, practically all the major problems of peace 
are still with us. Some of these problems are up before the current Big Four confer- 
ence in Berlin. The progress score at our presstime was exactly zero. (See above 
for article on another piece of “unfinished business’—the war in Indo-China.) 





build his colony. He has received 
a grant of one million acres of land 
from the Peruvian government. 

In exchange, he has promised to 
build a 33-mile paved highway con- 
necting the site with a road across 
the Andes Mountains to Lima, Peru’s 
capital. He will also build water 
supply and sewage disposal systems 
and other public services for the 
settlements to be founded there. The 
project is expected to cost $2,000,- 
000 in the first three years. Le Tour- 
neau hopes to get his money back 
by selling land to the colonists, and 
by selling timber to anyone who 
will buy it. 

Such tremendous undertakings are 
nothing new to Le Tourneau. Two 
years ago he started a similar col- 
ony in Liberia, Africa. He is a deep- 
ly religious man and a ‘part-time 
preacher. He is said to devote 90 
per cent of his income to “Christian 
pursuits.” 

The Peruvian government backs 
Le Tourneau’s project as a means 
of developing the resources of the 
neglected and hard-to-reach lands 
east of the Andes. But the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Lima claims 
the plan is a concealed scheme to 
make Protestants of the natives. 


Promotion Earned? 


“First in war, first in peace’’—- 
but only 46th in Army rank. 
That’s how George Washington 


stands on the 222nd anniversary of 
his birth this week. He was born 
February 22, 1732—though at that 
time the date was February 11. Brit- 
ain and her colonies were then us- 
ing the Julian calendar. It had fallen 
11 days behind the Gregorian calen- 
dar which we now use. 

Washington held the highest rank 
which, in his lifetime, had been auth- 
orized for a U. S. Army officer. 

But the official Army list of gen- 
eral officers—alive and dead—shows 
45 names ahead ot the “Father of his 
Country.” As a mere Lieutenant 
General (entitled to wear three 
stars), Washington is outranked by: 
one General of the Armies (John J. 
Pershing, commander of the Ameri- 
can overseas force in World War I); 
several Generals of the Army (five- 
star generals—one of them is Presi- 
dent Eisenhower); and a host of 
Generals (four-star officers ). 

Soldiers have often been promoted 
after they have left the Army or have 
died. Ulysses S. Grant, William T. 


INP photo 
DULLES AND THE SWEEP: In some 
countries, groups of men (and boys) 
make their living sweeping soot out 
of chimneys. The “uniform” of chim- 
ney sweeps in Germany includes a 
tall hat. In Europe, meeting a sweep 
is considered lucky. U. S. Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles (right), in Ber- 
lin for the Big Four conference, presses 
his luck by shaking the sweep’s hand. 


Sherman, and Philip Sheridan 
achieved their four-star rank long 
after the Civil War. But the Army 
says its authority to promote Revolu- 
tionary War officers has expired. 

So, if George is ever to get past 
the rank of Lieutenant General, it 
will have to be done by an act of 
Congress. 


Cash Instead of Cloth? 


A bill in Congress aims to end 
an Indian “handout” that began 
in George Washington’s time. 

Each fall Indians of the Six Na- 
tions (or Iroquois Confederacy) of 
New York gather in tribal Council 
Houses on their reservations for a 
ceremony with U. S. Government 
representatives. The Indians come to 
receive bolts of cotton cloth prom- 
ised them in a treaty signed by 
President George Washington. 

This 1794 treaty pledged the Fed- 
eral Government to provide “four 
thousand five hundred dollars which 
shall be expended yearly forever, in 
purchasing clothing, domestic ani- 
mals, implements of husbandry and 
other utensils” for the Lroquois. 

To the Indians, this annual gift 
became a symbol of their independ- 
ence and of their rights to their land. 
Many Iroquois Indians still claim 
they are a separate nation. On this 
ground, they protested in World 
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War II that the U. S. had no right 
to draft Iroquois for war service. 

The New York Iroquois have al- 
ways chosen to receive their portion 
—$2,700—in the form of calico and 
gingham cloth. (One branch of the 
tribe which moved to Wisconsin re- 
ceives its $1,800 in cash. ) 

In the early days, when eloth sold 
for two or three cents a yard, the 
Indians would bring wagons to 
carry off their bounty. Lately, with 
cloth selling at 30 cents to 40 cents 
a yard, some Indians received as 
little as half a yard. 

Under a bill now pending in the 
Senate, the Indians could, if they de- 
sire, swap their treaty rights for a 
lump-sum payment, Most Iroquois 
oppose the bill. They say that the 
word of “G. Washington” still stands 
and that the U. S. Government must 
send cloth “yearly forever.” 


To Save Our Lives 


“Save an American life every 
thirty four and a half minutes.’ 

That is the aim of President Eisen- 
hower’s White House Conference on 
Highway Safety, which meets in 
Washington February 17, 18, and 19. 
The goal could be achieved by a 
40 per cent reduction in the number 
of deaths caused by automobile acci- 
dents during the coming year. 

The conference is composed of 
outstanding citizens appointed by 
governors from every state.. Dele- 
gates include representatives of ag- 
riculture, business, labor, women’s 
groups, local and state governments, 
and newspapers, as well as special- 
ists in highway safety. 

What’s Behind It: According to a 
National Safety Council report this 
month, 38,300 persons (one every 14 
minutes) were killed in auto acci- 
dents last year. This was 300 more 
than the number of auto deaths in 
1952 and more than for any past 
years except 1937 and 1941. The in- 
crease over 1952 was attributed to 
the record number of cars on the 
road and the record number of miles 
they traveled during 1953. 

In addition to the deaths, 1,350,- 
000 persons were injured in traffic 
accidents. The Council estimated at 
$1,600,000,000 the total value of 
property destroyed or damaged in 
auto crashes. Altogether—including 
medical expenses and _ insurance 
costs—traffic accidents cost the na- 
tion $3,950,000,000 last year. 

The Council reported that all acci- 
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dents—including those on the high- 
way, in the home, and on the job— 
took 95,000 lives during 1953. This 
was 1,000 less than in 1952, but was 
still more than three times the num- 
ber of Americans killed during the 
entire Korean war. A_ total of 
9,600,000 Americans were injured in 
accidents of all types. 


Hvasta’s Homecoming 

To one man, no music ever 
sounded better than that of the 
Hillside (N. J.) High School band. 

That man is John Hvasta, 26. He 
heard the band—for the first time in 
years—when he received a hero's 
welcome this month on his return to 
his home in Hillside. 

John’s story has the makings of a 
movie thriller: arrest, escape from 
prison behind the Iron Curtain, hid- 
ing from Red police, and finally the 
“happy ending.” 

John was born in Czechoslovakia. 
He came with his parents to the 
U. S. in 1939. In 1944 he became a 
naturalized American citizen. After 
a year in the Navy, he returned to 
Czechoslovakia in 1948 to study 
under the “G. I. Bill of Rights.” 

A few months later he was ar- 
rested by the Communist police on 
a trumped-up charge of spying. A 
Communist-controlled court sen- 
tenced him to 10 years in prison. 

On January 2, 1952, John escaped. 
For the next 22 months he played 


titles. 


hide-and-seek with the Red police. 
Then, on October 2, 1953, he stealth- 
ily made his way to the U. S. Em- 
bassy. 

He did not dare leave for four 
months. Finally, after months of 
arguing, the Czechs pardoned him 
and ordered him to leave the coun- 
try. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


YANKEE SPACE: Did you know 
that Captain Video, Buck Rogers, 
and the other space patrollers are 
leading a dastardly plot to conquer 
outer space for the United States? 
Well, that’s the latest “tall tale” from 
the Russians. According to an article 
in a Soviet magazine, Earth isn’t big 
enough for the U. S. So we aim to 
plant the Stars and Stripes on other 
planets. Space films and space pro- 
grams on TV are preparing our 
minds for this space-invasion, writes 
G. Avarin. “American imperialism 
felt itself too crowded in the bound- 
aries and markets of the old and new 
worlds, so the Yanks’ striving for 
world rule had to find its expression 
in a new batch of novels, radio plays, 
and films about interplanetary ad- 
venture,” the Soviet writer claims. 
There’s a Communist “Big Lie” on a 
cosmic scale! 

DOES LICKING POSTAGE stamps 
give you that dark-brown taste in the 


Wide World photo 
FINGERS CROSSED FOR LUCK: In Oslo, Norway, this week, these two Americans 
are defending the world figure-skating crowns which they won last winter. 
Tenley Albright, 18, of Boston, Mass. (left) is world and U.S. women’s champ, 
and Hayes Alan Jenkins, 20, of Cleveland, O. (right) holds the world and U. S. men’s 


Hayes’ brother David, 17, is also competing in the Oslo championships. 


mouth? Cubans complained so much 
about the bad taste of their stamps 
that the government is doing some- 
thing about it. Cuba’s new eight- 
centavo (eight-cent) air mail stamps 
have mint-flavored stickum. ( Par- 
ents have to hide the stamps from 
their children. ) 


CANADA’S FARTHEST - NORTH 
consists of hundreds of islands that 
extend to about 500 miles from the 
North Pole. In the past these islands 
never had a group name. This month 
the Canadian government gave the 
name “Queen Elizabeth Islands” to 
all Canada north of about 75 degrees 
north latitude. This region, a tri- 
angle 800 miles long at its southern 
base line, includes 160,000 square 
miles of land. Only 200 persons, in 
seven tiny communities, live there. 
Ellesmere, which lies just west of 
Greenland, is the largest and far- 
thest-north island in the group. 


BLACK WIDOW spiders have 
joined the U.S. Army. Forty of the 
spiders “work” in the Army engineer 
section at Columbus, Ohio. They 
spin fine, tough webs that are used 
for gunsights and for crosshairs of 
other sighting instruments, such as 
transits and levels. Their pay: a few 
flies a week. 


Quick eZ 
ON THE ~ NEWS 


Based on recent developments 
in your Scholastic magazine 


Can you identify these countries, 

split between free world and Reds? 
caseisesebidecieeaiea 1. Big Four discuss unit- 
ing European country, of which the 
eastern pre-war territory is held by two 
communist nations, and western part is 
a nearly-independent republic. 
(ceadiclecossthsgsctatl 2. This small European 
country is split four ways into occupa- 
tion zones; capital, Vienna, is also split 
into four occupation zones. 
<otinitessadecanceeneed Sede Gb Aelia pen- 
insula, of which north part borders on 
Russia and south part is new nation 
created with United Nations help. 
Spissetgianeiaeakeee 4. This three-country 
Asian region was formerly under French 
rule; world’s oldest shooting war rages 
here, against Red rebels. 
Leidgdhionasiidepoadece 5. In this huge and 
densely populated Asian country, Reds 
hold mainland and Nationalists hold 
only one island, off eastern coast. 


(Answers in Teacher Edition.) 


‘ 
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HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES+eeeeeeereerreereoerroeercerccerccers 


A New Air Academy 


HE House of Representatives has 

passed by a large majority, and 
the Senate is expected to approve, a 
bill to establish a United States Air 
Force Academy. It would be a “West 
Point” or “Annapolis” of the air, 
paralleling the two famous older 
academies for training officers in the 
military and naval branches of the 
armed services. 

So far the Air Academy is only on 
paper. Committees of Congress and 
a special commission appointed by 
the Secretary of the Air Force, 
Harold E. Talbott, have been work- 
ing on plans for the school. The per- 
manent location has not been chosen. 

At present the Air Force gets its 
officers from the aviation cadet pro- 
gram and the Air Reserve Officers 
Training Corps. One quarter of each 
graduating class at West Point and 
Annapolis is also assigned to the Air 
Force. But these sources are not 
sufficient to provide enough officers 
with the needed qualifications. 

Until the permanent academy is 
in operation, it is planned to open a 
small academy with a small begin- 
ning class of 250 or 300. Classes 
would be entered in 1955, 1956, 
and later years. By 1959 it is hoped 
the first class will be graduated from 
the permanent buildings. 

Two years ago West Point cele- 
brated its 150th anniversary, for it 
was established by act of Congress 
on March 16, 1802, when Thomas 
Jefferson was President. 


West Point’s beautiful site on the 
highlands of the Hudson River was 
chosen by George Washington him- 
self. He knew this region from the 
French and Indian War. 

At the foot of the point, Henry 
Hudson anchored his Half Moon, and 
on its icy bluffs, during the Revolu- 
tion, part of the Continental Army 
starved and froze as grimly as at 
Valley Forge. 

Fort Putnam, built on the heights 
in 1779, was the strongest of a ring 
of forts designed to stop the British 
thrust toward Albany. In summer a 
massive iron chain was stretched 
across the river to bar enemy ships. 

Here Benedict Arnold, commander 
in 1780, plotted with Major John 
Andre to deliver the fortifications to 
the British. They fled to join the 
enemy when their espionage was 
discovered. 


“The Long Gray Line” 
In its early days, West Point was 
a joke. But in 1817 Col. Syivanus 
Thayer, a stern young engineer, be- 
came commandant of the Point. He 
set the high and rigorous standards 

that have ruled it ever since. 
Academy men gave a fine account 
of themselves in the Mexican War. 
But it was the War Between the 
States that proved their fighting 
quality. The Confederate States put 
West Pointers in command of their 
armies—Lee, Stonewall Jackson, Al- 
bert S. and Joseph E. Johnston. They 


Wide World photo 


Annapolis midshipman tries on a West Point man’s headpiece—for size only. 


easily defeated the politically ap- 
pointed generals of the North in the 
early days of the war. 

It was not until President Lincoln, 
who knew a good general when he 
saw one, named other West Point 
men to lead the Union armies— 
Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan—that 
the tide turned. 

Not everybody who went to the 
Point became a great soldier. A young 
Virginia cadet named Edgar Allan 
Poe was dismissed after eight months 
in 1831, for drunkenness and insub- 
ordination. He went on to write “The 
Raven” and other famous poems. 
And James McNeill Whistler, one of 
America’s greatest painters, a cadet 
in 1855, showed more interest in 
drawing than in chemistry, and 
flunked out. “If silicon had been a 
gas,” he commented wryly in later 
years, “I would have been a major 
general.” 

In the great wars of the twentieth 
century, West Point graduates have 
furnished distinguished leadership. 


The Men in Blue 


Che Naval Academy, on the shores 
of the Severn River, at Annapolis, 
Md., is younger. It was founded in 
1845 by George Bancroft, the great 
historian, who was Secretary of the 
Navy in President Polk’s Cabinet. 
Before that, midshipmen were trained 
on ships at sea. 

The Spanish-American War of 1898 
was the first struggle in which An- 
napolis men had a chance to prove 


themselves. The top admirals of that ~ 


conflict-Dewey, Schley, Sampson— 
were all Annapolis men. 

Today Annapolis has a student 
body of some 3,700 middies, half 
again as large as West Point, with 
an enrollment of 2,500. 

One other service academy is that 
of the Coast Guard at New London, 
Conn., with 500 students. 

All these schools are tough. They 
“wash out” nearly a quarter of their 
entering classes every year, students 
who cannot make the grade. 

The appointment of cadets and 
midshipmen is largely in the hands 
of Congressmen and Senators. But 
candidates have to pass stiff en- 
trance examinations and they receive 
no political preference. The same 
general system of selection will be 
used at the new Air Force Academy. 

—KENNETH M. GouLp 
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A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. ITALY 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 


__a. The government of Italy is 

1. a republic 
2. a dictatorship 
3. an absolute monarchy 
4. a limited monarchy 

. The population of Italy is about 
1. 9,750,000 8. 46,000,000 
2. 12,500,000 4, 78,000,000 


. The term used to describe the 
joining of several political par- 
ties in parliament in order to 
have a working majority is 
1. armistice 3. co-operation 
2. bureaucracy 4. coalition 
The man who held the premier- 
ship longest in post-World War 
II Italy is 
1. Benito Mussolini 
2. Amintore Fanfani 
3. Alcide de Gasperi 
4. Luigi Einaudi 

. The political party with the 
most seats in the Italian parlia- 
ment is the 
1. Christian Democrats 
2. Socialists 
3. Communists 
4. Fascisis 
Italy is a member or has indi- 
cated support of al) of the fol- 
lowing organizations, except the 

. United Nations 
2. Cominform 
3. North Atlantic Treaty 
ganization 
. European Defense Commu- 
nity 
__g. Most Italians earn a living by 
1. farming 3. mining 
2. manufacturing 4. fishing 


Or- 


ll. FACT OR OPINION 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place an 
F” if it is a fact and an “O” if it is 
an opinion. 

_l. The most recently created Fed- 
eral Cabinet position is the De- 
partment of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

2. Increased expenditures on pub- 
lic health by the Federal Gov- 
ernment are likely to involve the 


Government too 
health matters. 

. In the past half-century the 
average life span of Americans 
has reached 68. 

. The best way of improving the 
health of Americans is for more 
of us to join private insurance 
plans. 


ill. READING A CHART 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the chart below on which to 
base a conclusion. 


ae? 


deeply in 


Steel production in the UV. S. 
increased steadily from 1946 to 
1953. 

2. The 1951 production increase 
was a direct result of the Ko- 
rean War. 

3. Steel production in 1952 was 
93,200,000 net tons. 

. Between 1946 and 1953 the 
estimated increase in steel pro- 
duction was about 66%. 

. The source of the figures in the 

chart is the World Almanac. 


IV. REARMING JAPAN 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place an 
F” if it is an argument in faver of 
rearming Japan and an “A” if it is an 
argument against it. 
__l. The emperor is pro-Western in 
his ideas. 


2. Japan is grateful to the U. S. 
for economic aid. 

3. Japan must expand in order to 
meet the needs of a growing 
population. 

. Japan fears Communist domina- 
tion. 

. We should first rearm our 
friends in the Far East. 

}. Japan will have to do business 
with Communist China. 


V. READING A MAP 


Open your magazines to the map 
of Italy on page 16. On the line to 
the left of each of the following ques- 
tions, write the correct answer, 


________1. What country bounds 
Italy on the northwest? ~ 

island in the 
Mediterranean is owned by France? 
” 3. What is the geographic 
term we use to describe the toe of the 
Italian boot? 

4. How would you de- 
joer the topography of central Italy? 
ae 5. In what direction is the 
Tiber River flowing? 

6. In =which = direction 
would you move if you traveled di- 
rectly from Rome to Trieste? 
__._______7. Between what parallels 
of latitude does Sardinia lie? 

: 8. In what zone is the 
city of Trieste? 

_____— 9. How many miles is it 
from Naples to Bologna? 

10. How long would it 
take you to fly from Rome to Turin 
if your plane averaged 150 miles per 
hour? 


Vv. NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Place the name of the man or 
worman who fits the description on 
the line to the left. 


1. He is the Russian for- 
eign minister. 
2. He is the British for- 
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eign minister. 

__.____3. He is the Attorney 
General of the United States. 
_______4. He is the prime min- 
ister of India. 

________5. He is the president of 
the Republic of Korea. 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Einaudi (amnou'dé), Luigi (160.é'jé)— 
Italian statesman. 

Fanfani (fin.fa'né), Amintore (a.min. 
to’ré )—Italian statesman. 

De Gasperi ( giis.pé’ré), Alcide (al.ché’ 
dé)—Italian statesman. 

Machiavelli (mi.kyi.vél'lé), Niccoio— 
Italian statesman, diplomat, ad political 
philosopher (1469-1527). His book The 
Prince contains his theory of government 
and political maxims. 











“FF YOU WERE A PARENT OF A 

TEEN-AGE BOY AND GIRL, HOW 
MUCH FREEDOM WOULD YOU GIVE 
THEM?” 

Se many of you wrote letters in 
answer to this question that we think 
it calls for two “Jam Sessions” instead 
of just one! So the fellows will have 
to wait ’til next week to see their views 
aired in print, while this week we lend 
an ear to what the girls had to say. 

Here’s a cross section of excerpts 
from some typical letters: 


If I were the parent of teen-agers, 
I would give them as much freedom 
as they had the ability to use properly. 
The whole problem depends on the 
maturity of the individual. . . . I’m all 
for giving equal rights to the boy and 
the girl. A discussion between children 
and parents should resolve such mat- 
ters as where the teen-agers should go, 
how often they may go out, and how 
late their dates may last. I think that 
the more freedom and trust that can 
be given, the better prepared they will 
be as men and women of tomorrow. 


June Robinson 
Parowan (Utah) H. S. 


I would limit my children’s dates. 
Staying out past midnight and dating 
more than once or twice a week doesn’t 
seem wise to me. Dating on school 
nights would be “out.” How can you 
do your best in school the next day if 
you stay out late the night before? 

Lynn Johnson 
Greene (lowa) H. S$. 
~ 


I don't think the teen-agers of today 
help enough around the home. All they 
think of is having fun (or maybe their 
part-time jobs), so I would see that my 
teen-agers did their share of work 
around the house first. 

Barbora Linn 
Resurrection H. S. 
Lansing, Mich. 


If I were a parent, I would let my 
teen-agers have two dates a week if 
they wanted them. If they were going 
to parties, picnics, etc., I would want 
to be sure that the friends they were 
going with were reliable. I would not 
let them come and go as they pleased, 
because then they would probably think 
that their parents didn’t care what hap- 
pened to them anyway. 

Mary Ella Johnson 
Holloway H. S. 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


I think teen-agers should be given 
credit for some intelligence. Although 
there should be a curfew, I believe that 


they should use their own judgment as 
to how often they go out. Let the youth 
of today prove that they can be the 
men and women of tomorrow. 
Alice Skeehan 
Marquette H. S. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Above all, I would always want to 
know where they were going, and with 
whom. I wouldn't let them go anywhere 
that had a bad reputation. \The girl 
would have to be picked up by her 
date at home, never on some street 
corner. 


Patricia Fieldson 
Bound Brook (N. J.) H. S. 


I would give my children the same 
amount of freedom as the others in the 
“crowd.” I'd get together with the other 
parents and set up rules so that every- 
one would have the same curfew and 
other similar restrictions. 


Mary Joyce Busch 
$t. Lovis Park (Minn.) H. S. 


I would give my teen-agers a very 
moderate allowance, so that they would 
develop a sense of the value of money. 

Joan Dec 
Catholic Central H. S. 
Troy, N. Y. 


I think the amount of freedom 
allowed a teen-ager depends on the 
teen-ager himself. If he keeps company 
with a “wild” crowd, rules would defi- 
nitely be necessary. He should have his 
studying and chores done before leav- 
ing the house, and shouldn’t stay out 
until all hours. And he should always 
tell his folks where he is going. 

Karen Kinnick 
Lohrville (lowa) H. S. 


Our family would have quiet dis- 
cussions, and whenever a rule had to 
be made, the teen-agers would be told 
why. They would see that it was for 
their own good and not just to tie 
them down. 

Darlene Burchert 


Milby Sr. H. S$. 
Houston, Texas 


I would make rules about television! 
Watching TV too much detracts from 
many other more important activities. 

I would also limit the time my 
voungsters could talk on the phone, be 
cause I think teen-agers tend to over- 
use it a great deal. 


Katharine Johnson 
Greenwich (Conn.) H. S. 


Many teen-agers, especially when 
they reach the last two years of high 
school, think they know their own 
minds and are ready to be treated as ~ 
adults. But they still need someone 
older to help them because their be- 
havior is easily influenced by others, 
and the difference between right and 
wrong is vague, or right is impulsively 
ignored. As a parent, I should try to 
realize that my children were ready to 
take on new responsibilities, and grant 
them more freedom. But the children, 
in turn, should realize that they still 
need the guiding hand of their parents. 
and should keep their minds open to 
advice. 


Muriel Johnson 
Clinton (lowa) H. $ 


I want to be a parent who gives 
guidance, trust, and hope to my chil- 
dren: to point the right direction and 
then interfere only when.I feel it’s 
necessary. I hope I never try to trans- 
plant my own characteristics in my 
children, but let them develop their 
own. (They’re bound to be an improve 
ment, anyway.) I hope my childrer: will 
have an independent, well-defined char- 
acter when they reach for their high 
school diploma. You cannot change the 
mold after the plaster has hardened, 
and I don’t want my children to be 
among the people who are afraid of 
their own judgment simply because 
their parents did all their thinking for 
them while they were in high school. 

Jan Larson 
Topeka (Kans.) H. S 


Next “Jam Session” question: DO 
YOU THINK TEEN-AGERS SHOULD 
“GO STEADY”? Why, not? 
What does “going steady” 
community? 


or why 
> mean in 
your And, 
whether your own position is pro or 


con, what do you think are some of the 


school or 


arguments to be considered on both 
sides of the question before reaching 
a decision? To be eligible for the next 
“Jam Session,” be sure to mail your 
letter by March 5 to: “Jam Session,” 
Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





By NIGEL KNEALE 


This is a chilling story that takes us 
back to the slave trade in the early 18th 
century. The demand for slave labor in 
the American colonies was so great that 
between 1680 and 1786 more than two 
million Negroes were sold into slavery. 
Denmark, in 1792, was the first nation 
to abolish the slave trade. England fol- 
lowed in 1807; the United States in 
1808. 


HAINS, master? 

You’ve found the right man if it’s 
them you're wanting. I lay you'd travel 
from here to Old Scratch’s bosom and 
never light on another stock like mine. 
You're in a sweat, master; due on the 
next tide and short of tackle, I wager? 
Pretty fix, that. But you came to me, 
and I never let a sailor man down yet. 

Here—I’'il just set a spark to me lan- 
tern; it’s a filthy night round the harbor 
for an old man. Crabber, you brute— 
hup! Old dog, too, sir; we're both stiff 
in every joint. Now we'll be off! 

Only a few steps away, my shed is. 
My palace. Thirty feet to the ceiling, 
if it’s a pygmy’s inch. Heaped with the 
treasures of the deep blue sea. 

Of course, you understand my stores 
aren't new, exactly. Honorable labor, you 
might say, has been their lot. So often 
a firkin-bellied shipowner, or it might 


Reprinted by permission from Tomato 
Cain and Other Stories, by Nigel Kneale. 
Published, 1950, by Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York City. Copyright, 1949, by Nigel 
Kneale. 
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be a whaff-lubber, or just a poxy carter, 
they'll say: “These here chains is wore 
out,” and they'll throw them away. But 
do you—heel, Crabber!—do you just 
chip off the pitch and rust, and run ’em 
through a tub of rock-oil, why, many 
a one'll see good service again. Test ’em 
and take out the weak links, that’s all. 

Of course, they comes cheaper than 
the new, master; but you'll find ’em well 
cared for, and I sell only the best. Big 
demand for ’em sometimes, so I like the 
sight of moneys in hand, of course—oh, 
yes, sir; I see.-Naturally I knew I could 
trust you. Nice to deal with a gentle- 
man, sir. 

It’s remarkable, you know, what 
kinds and degrees there is in chains. 
Rare masterpieces, sometimes. Craft 
and wisdom I've found in some of mine, 
that no ordinary ironman would ever 
know of, even in this year of grace 
1731. The way they'll take any sort of 
strain, yet when they're slack they'll lie 
neat as a lady’s hand. Queer-shaped 
foreign links you see, you’d think they 
had human sinews the way they act. 
Course they're not all like that; some 
are clumsy, sheer weight, and treacher- 
ous in a ship. 

And here we are, master. Big place, 
eh? Would you hold the lantern just a 
moment; salt gets into the lock and it 
sticks. That’s it—thank you kindly. Just 
follow me. S 

Now watch when I hold up the 
lamp. There! Chains enough for you, 
eh? See how they go right up to the 
very roof? Looped and coiled over the 
crossbeams, most of °em. Mark where 
you walk, there’s many on the floor; it’s 


slippery, too, from the oil that drips 
down. 

Quite an inheritance, eh, master? 

That’s What it was, you know. My 
grandfather had it first, and then my 
father. When I came back from the 
sea—oh, yes, I sailed in southern waters 
for many a year—my father said: 
“You’ve had a hard life, Samuel,” he 
said. “With my blessing, do you take 
this store which has been built up to 
a paying business by me and my 
father.” Meaning grandfather, you see. 
I told him he was a liar. He was right, 
though. Remarkable what money there 
is in them, too; gentry wanting a rare 
piece of chain for some fancy purpose, 
and what not. 

Here’s me chattering and you got to 
sail on the next tide! 

Now, master, just what’s your re- 
quirements? Spare anchor chain? Some 
fine lengths here, full weight. See that 
in the corner? Washed up out of a 
Dutchman in van Tromp’s time; too 
old to use now, though. 

Something lighter?—right! This way, 
sir. 

Mark that dog—after a rat, just as if 
he isn’t past catching them! Fetch, 
Crabber! His wits are gone; what 
would rats live on in a place like—? 

Hsst! Listen to that, master? Hear it? 
A tiny slithering, metally sound, and 
then a soft plop. That’d be what the 
dog heard, and it isn’t a rat. Guess what 
it is? 

It’s chain, master. A little chain. Slid- 
ing and slithering through the heavier 
lengths and down to the floor. They'll 


(Continued on page 29) 
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“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn—or special questions about your 
appearance that you'd like to ask 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 


33 West 42nd St... New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. When should a girl start to wear 
lipstick? 


A. It depends upon your parents’ 
decision. If you’re in your early teens, 
they will probably have no objection 
to your wearing lipstick for dates or 
parties. The big objection most parents 
have to lipstick is that young girls first 
starting to use it apply it too heavily. 
That is always in poor taste, no mat- 
ter what your age. A light touch of 
lipstick to give color to your face en- 
hances your appearance. On the other 
hand, a heavy, smeary coat is down- 
right ugly. Whether or not you wear 
lipstick to school depends upon‘ the 
customs and rules of your own par- 
ticular school. 


Q. I am 16 and a sophomore in high 
school. I can’t complain about my com- 
plexion, but I am very self-conscious 
because I notice dark hairs growing on 
my face. I am afraid they will get 
worse and don’t know what to do. 


A. Probably the hairs are unnotice- 
able to anyone except yourself. How- 
ever, if you~ are really upset about 


Lentheric 
Start with a cleansing bath or 
shower. A few drops of bath 
oil or @ bubble bath give you 
a feeling of luxurious ease. 


Go to bed with an immacu- 
lately clean skin. When you 
wash or cream your face, give 
the same care to your throat. 


them, ask your family physician about 
the kind of treatment you should have. 
For heavy growths, electrolysis is 
usually suggested, but because it is ex- 
pensive and must be done only by a 
qualified person, you should follow 
your doctor’s recommendation. Do not 
pull out the hairs yourself or use any 
kind of “hair remover” on your face; 
if you do, the growth may become 
heavier or you may risk infection. 

Q. Can you suggest an easy exercise 
to reduce my middle? That’s the only 
place I'm fat. 

A. Here’s the easiest one we know! 

1. Stand erect with feet wide apart 
and knees straight. Raise arms over- 
head in Y form. 

2. Swing forward and bend over, 
touching left toe with tips of fingers 
on right hand, and at the same time, 
swing left arm to overhead position. 
Do alternate swings to each toe ten 
times. Increase the number every day 
until you do twenty swings. It’s sur- 
prising how this simple exercise helps 
to whittle down your waist. 


Athletes with Acne. ... . if your com- 
plexion tends to develop pimples and 
blackheads easily, be sure to wash it 
well after any kind of active exercise. 
The greasy film of perspiration pro- 
duced by the exercise may plug up 
some of the skin pores and cause more 


GOOD (NIGHT) GROOMING 


Elizabeth Arden 


preparation § for 


Elizabeth Arden 
If you’re using a medicated 
blemishes, 
apply it only after your face 
has been thoroughly cleansed. 


touch 


blackheads, particularly if 
your face with dirty hands. 


you 


Hang It! . . . There’s no nourishment 
in hangnails! Instead of chewing on 
them, get rid of them. Wash your hands 
and dry them well. Wipe the skin 
around the hangnail with an antiseptic. 
With manicure scissors, clip off the 
dead skin. Apply more antiseptic and 
let dry. Rub cream or hand lotion over 
vour fingers to soften the cuticle. Be- 
fore you know it, your hands will be 
smooth and attractive again. 

oO e oO 

Neat Trick for Sneakers. . . . Sloppy- 
looking discolored white sneakers in 
otherwise good condition can be dyed 
any color to match a favorite sports cos- 
tume. Just make an all-purpose dye so- 
lution of the color you want and apply 
it with a small brush or sponge. Let dry 
thoroughly before wearing. 


For Men Only. . . . The next time 
vou go to the movies, take a good look 
at the hero of the picture. He may not 
be tell or dark or handsome, but he 
will have excellent posture. Actors know 
that the way they carry themselves can 
make them look confident or timid, 
happy or depressed. And what goes for 
them goes for you, too! 

Note to girls who eavesdropped: Take 
a look at the heroine and you'll see that 
she’s no slouch either! 


& 

ientheric 
Brush your hair well. For 
appearance’s sake (tomorrow), 
take a few minutes to pin 
up those straggly stray locks, 





The WINNING FOOTBALL COACHES in the 3 BIG 


advise our 
good hot Quaker 





W 


CLARENCE (BIGGIE) MUNN 


Michigan State College 
WINNER OF ROSE BOWL GAME 


CHARLES (BUD) WILKINSON 


Oklahoma University 
WINNER OF ORANGE BOWL GAME 


. 


BOBBY DODD 


Georgia School of Technology 
WINNER OF SUGAR BOWL GAME 





"BOWL" GAMES ON NEW YEAR'S DAY say... 


players to eat 
Oats for breakfas 


5 ee great coaches know that their players should 
be in A-1 condition. Such fitness enables them to play the full 


game at top speed—to put on the pressure from start to finish. 


Building stamina and strength begins at breakfast. 
That’s why these coaches advise good hot Quaker Oats 
to Start the day. They know that oatmeal gives their players 


more muscle-building protein than any other leading cereal. 


Take a tip from these winning coaches. Help yourself to 
greater strength and staying power . . . eat a bow] of 


creamy-delicious Quaker Oats every morning. 


QUAKER OATS 


§) Mother’s Oats and Quaker Oats are exactly the same 
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He’s Got His Points! 


AME aa child after a President and 
there’s no telling how far he'll go. 
Why, he may even become President! 
We're thinking of Franklin Delano 
Selvy of Furman University. 

His dad, a former coal miner, named 
him for the late President Roosevelt; 
and apparently Frank is taking it quite 
seriously. For he’s already been elected 
president of the senior class at Furman. 

What’s more, Frank may also wind 
up a king—of the basketball scorers. 
Right now, he’s hotter than a mink coat 
in July. 

Last season he averaged 29.5 points 
a game, for a new all-time record for 
major college play. This year he’s set- 
ting an even hotter pace. In his first 
10 games, he scored 381 points, for a 
38.1 average. He hit over 40 six times 
with a high of 50 against Cincinnati. 

Frank seems certain of breaking 
Clyde Lovellette’s three-year major col- 
lege mark of 1888 very soon. At the 
moment, his total is 1710. 

What gets us about this boy from 
Corbin, Ky., is his size. Based on his 
shooting figures, we figured him to be 
at least 7’ tall. Actually, he’s a com- 
parative pygmy at 6’ 3”. 

Frank starred at Corbin High, and 
the story told is that Kentucky’s Adolph 
Rupp didn’t think he was big enough 
to become a Wildcat! Selvy’s deadliest 
shot is a one-hand jump from outside 
the circle. He can get it away quickly 
or delay it while in the air. That’s what 
bothers his foes. He keeps ‘em guess 
ing—and spinning! 

Although Frank is best known for his 
basketball; he’s by no means all basket- 
ball. He’s a first lieutenant and platoon 
leader in ROTC, belongs to several 
campus organizations, and, of course, 
raps the gavel at senior class meetings. 
He's the soft-spoken type who gets 
things done quietly rather than by 
screaming. He’s a good student, too. 

His “favorites” line up as follows: 
Actor—John Wayne; Actress—Ava Gard- 
ner; Singer—Eddie Fisher; Bandleader 
~—Sammy Kaye; and Subject—Biolegy. 

Ambition?—To be a college basket- 
ball coach! Most Thrilling Moment in 
Sports—Furman’s big upset of Duke, 
73-72, two years ago. 

You'll notice that he didn’t volun- 





teer any other information on the game. 
But he couldn’t stop us so easily. We 
asked the Furman publicity man how 
Frank made out in the upset. 

His answer: “Frank scored 36 points, 
half the number made by Duke. We 
think he did pretty well, especially 
since he was only a sophomore at the 
time.” 


SHORT SHOTS 


> Weight, Fellows: Manager Eddie 
Stanky has a cute stunt for keeping his 
Cardinals in shape. He tells each player 
how much he’s expected to weigh upon 
reporting for spring training. 

Those reporting overweight have to 
pay fines at the rate of $2 a pound. 
At the same time, Stanky will pay $2 
for each player making the weight limit. 
The money goes into a fund for a team 
party late in the season. 

Limits for this season range from 160 
pounds for pitcher Stu Miller to 233 
for first-baseman Steve Bilko. 
> Basketball coach Dick Barr of Ken- 
dallville (Ind.) High js a stickler for 
the rules. He recently kicked ‘seven 
boys off his 10-man varsity squad be- 
cause they broke training regulations. 
He didn’t say what the violations were, 
nor did he tell whether his remaining 
trio would wind up playing three-man, 
half-court competition. 

Imagine if this had happened to 
Scarborough School in Briarcliff Manor, 
N. Y. This private school has 14 boys 
in its high school section. Ten are on 
the hoop squad, another is manager, a 
twelfth is timer, and the remaining two 
students make up the rooting section. 
>» Add Rare Birds: Fieldy Dize and 
Donnie Ward of Crisfield (Md.) High 
write that their school eleven has a 
lefty kicker and righty passer in Wardie 
Holland, who kicked 13 extra points 
and scored 11 touchdowns in Mary- 
land’s Eastern Shore League. 
> For purely personal reasons, we were 
pleased to hear of Sammy Lee’s selec- 
tion as No. 1 Amateur Athlete of 1953. 
We got to know Sammy at the last 
Olympic tryouts and we well remem- 
ber the night he came to dinner. 

He had just put his wife on the S.S. 
United States, bound for Helsinki and 
the Olympic Games. Sammy _ was 








Franklin Delano Selvy 


assuming he’d make the team, but if 
he didn’t his wife would wind up in 
Helsinki without him! Sammy was 
plainly worried. “What if I don’t make 
the team?” he said. He’d won the 
Olympic platform dive in ’48, but this 
was 52 and he was 32, no youngster. 

His wife was at sea nearly 12 hours 
when a determined Sammy qualified, 
and breathed a sigh of relief the next 
day. Of course, Sammy proceeded to 
retain his Olympic title. Sammy’s an 
Army doctor, stationed now in Korea, 
which is the birthplace of his parents. 
Congratulations, Sammy! 
> Frank Sinatra is by no stretch of 
imagination, o: muscles, a_ football 
player. But the Hollywood star has a 
cousin who must be pretty good. He’s 
Larry Sinatra, Jr., of New ~Orleans, 
named to a tackle position on Pop 
Warners Midget Football All-Ameri- 
can Team. But can he sing? 
> Temperatures were so high (100 
and above) in Australia when the U. S. 
played Belgium in Davis Cup tennis, 
that the balls were put on ice to keep 
them fresh. A small portable refriger- 
ator sat alongside the courts and in it 
reposed six dozen balls! There’s noth- 
ing like a nice cold tennis ball on a 
hot day. 

—ZANDER HOLLANDER 











Chains 


(Continued from page 24) 


hang here quiet, month after month, 
and then—it’s the way heat and cold 
work on them, or a gust of wind through 
a crack—they’'ll shift just enough, and 
come wriggling down like iron snakes. 
Queer, eh? Opening the door must have 
set that joey off. 

Mind that patch of grease, master! 
With the light so dim, you need to 
watch where you put your feet. 

Yes, sometimes I'll be in my cottage 
yonder, and in the middle of the night 
there'll be_hell’s “own crashing and 
whipping from this shed. And next 
morning I'll find chains lying tangled 
all about, like those huge dead devil- 
snakes that floats and stinks on the Sar- 
gasso; I lay you seen them. So I have 
to set to, and drag ‘em out in order 
again. 

Now, master, would these be more 
to your liking? Not too heavy, but 
there’s a deal of life in "em yet. Stand 
on a length and pull hard as you like 
—you'll find no weak links. 

Would that be your ship lying across 
the bay now, master—the Lampedusa? 
Sailing for the Ivory Coast, they say; 
would that -be right? Pick up cargo 
there for the Americas? 

So the chains you'd be wanting 
wouldn’t be ordinary ones. Eh? 

But about three feet long, with a 
stout ring at one end, and shackles at 
the other; such that'll hold a man se- 
cure, Well, master, I reckon I can help 
you there. Just a bit farther along, if 
you please. Not that I've had many 
asking for them—they want new ones 
hecause they’re scared of the blackbirds 
breaking loose! 

Now watch your step! If you slip and 
clutch at ’em, there’s no telling what 
they'll do. Crush a man’s head like a 
barnacle if they come down sudden. 

Look, over in that corner yonder— 
them’s the ones you want. I had ‘em 
strung up along that wall out of the 
way. Most of ’em seen service in slav- 
ers before, and half a hundred from— 
guess where—old Newgate Gaol. You 
might find some of the gyves rusted on 
the inside by sweat and stuff; but on 
the whole, they're in fair condition. 

Queer, come to think of it; how much 
power there is in this place. Just wait- 
ing. All these chains here are made for 
holding and binding ships, and men. 
Eh, master? So they'll do what they're 
told, and work hard till they’re done 
with That’s right, ain’t it? Eh? Eh? Oh, 
you're one as appreciates a cunning bit 
of chain. “A real sailor man,” says I 
when I seen you first. And there’s good 
money for blackbirds now in Virginia. 

Now, how’s them, master? Strong, 
ain’t they? Take more than a savage to 


work his way out of the fetters; and just 
feel ‘em! Funny how they eat into the 
skin, and when the raw salt of a ship 
gets at the sores— 

Forgive me chattering. 

You'll take ’em all? All them with 
fetters and anklets. I'll have ‘em down 
directly then, and maybe some of your 
crew would be along in-a few minutes 
to collect ‘em. I'll just light you back to 
the door, sir. 

No, no, this is the way we came. 
Watch your head. Just place your feet 
where I do, master, and you'll dodge 
the slippery patches. Glad I’ve been 
able to help you out; I often— 

Oh! That’s a fine thing—telling you 
to be careful, and—tumbling myself like 
that. Don’t move, sir. Just stand dead 
still a moment while I—relight the lan- 
tern. Don’t move an inch now. 

Hallo! 

Something’s slipping up aloft! Listen! 
They’re on the move, all of them! Don’t 
budge, whatever you do! 

Oh—! Master—! 

Lord, that was a smash! Curse this 
damp tinder—can’t see a thing! 

There, a bit of light at last! All right, 
Crabber? Good dog! Now where is he? 
Somewhere back here. Fetch him out, 
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Crabber! Oh, what a monstrous mess 
of chain! 

Heel, you brute! 

Yes. That’s his hand, with the dirty 
lace at the cuff. Might be—might be 
twenty fathoms of anchor chain there, 
lying on him; must have grabbed at 
a piece because he felt himself slipping 
in the dark. Poor simple, honest black- 
birder, he just didn’t know his way 
about here. Was that it, dog? Maybe if 
you could see in the darkness like 
cat, you'd think different. 

Look, here’s his fancy purse. His 
fancy gentleman’s purse. Take a good 
sniff at that, dog. Don’t mean a thing 
to you, eh? 

Poor man, how he screamed! A sound 
I never did like to hear from a man. 

Eh, well, master. So you've died. 
And spoiled my chance to tell you 
about my merry life; you’d have lis- 
tened kindly to it, being as you're a 
sailor man. How I sweated in the ship- 
yards before I ran off to sea, and how 
the yellow jack took me. And I came 
through it. And how, for instance, I 
was seven years aboard the Spaniard 
galley. In chains. 
¢ Crabber! Come 
brute! 


away, you filthy 


’Whod believe / was ever 
“ embarrassed by PIMPLES /" 
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New! Clearasil Medication 


STARVES 
PIMPLES 


SKIN-COLORED 


HIDES PIMPLES WHILE iT WORKS 


Doctors’ clinical tests prove this new medica- 
tion especially for pimples really works. In skin 
specialists’ tests on 202 patients, 9 out of every 
10 cases were cleared up or definitely improved. 
Amazing starving action. cLEARASIL actually 
starves pimples because*it helps remove the oils 
that pimples “feed” on. And CLEARASIL’s anti- 
septic action stops the growth of bacteria that 
can cause and spread pimples. Skin-colored to 
hide pimples and end embarrassment. Grease- 
less, stainless...pleasant to leave on day and 
night for. uninterrupted medication. 


America’s largest-selling specific pimple 
medication... because CLEARASIL has helped so 
many boys, girls and adults. GUARANTEED to 
work for you as it did in doctors’ tests or money 
back. 59¢ and 98¢. Atall druggists. 

SPECIAL OFFER. Send name, address and 15¢ in 
coins or stamps for generous trial size to Eastco, 
Inc., Box 12CH, White Plains, N. Y. Offer 
expires April 17, 1954. 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wi iTops, don't miss. “i/Good. 
Mi Fair. “Save your money. 


Drama: “#The Conquest of Ever- 
est. MMe Annapurn. “~“M/Knights 
of the Round Table. 41s Julius Caesar. 
4v4YThe Cruel Sea. ~/MYThe Ac- 
tress. Hi Roman Holiday. ~“““The 
Wild One. ~~ Rob Roy, the Highland 
Rogue. “The Robe. “All the 
Brothers Were Valiant. “#MMogambo. 
4i414Take the High Ground. “~/#MMas- 
ter of Ballantrae. “MMHis Majesty 
O'Keefe. “Botany Bay. “The Glass 
Web. “Project No. 7, “Othello. 

Musical: “Give a Girl a Break. 
444-Gilbert and Sullivan. ~“4Lili. 
44Calamity Jane. “The Eddie Can- 
tor Story. 

Comedy: “#4 Long, Long Trailer. 
vert Should Happen to You. “vv 
The Titfield Thunderbolt. “~“/Foverer 
Female 

Documentary: “i“i“The Living Des- 
ert. HA Queen Is Crowned. hv 
The Sea Around Us. ##Song of the Land. 





TOP JOB TRAINING OFFERED HIGH 
SCHOOL GRADS IN U.S. ARMY 
Qualified H. S. grads who enlist 
may now choose Army training 
in such fields as mechanics, radio, 
guided missiles, photography, 
medicine and many more. De- 
tails at Army Recruiter’s. 





Keepsake 


fron 

GR A DUATION 
PORTRAIT 
offer whotos 


20 0051 


FROM ONE POSE 
POSTPAID Illustration 
Less than V4 Actuol Size 


Give classmates, friends, relatives, 
wallet-size copies of your favorite por- 
trait or snapshot. Ideal for college 
applications, etc. Beautiful double- 
weight, finest finish pictures in con- 
venient wallet-size — 214" x 314". Send 
graduation picture or negative with 
$1.00 for 20 copies. 
YOUR SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Money Refunded If Not Satisfied 


Serger 


POSTAL PHOTO SERVICE 
P.O. BOX 1358, PORTLAND, MAINE 


Please send me——Keepsake Photos 
| enclose $—————and graduation 
picture which will be returned to me. 














i“ 'Tops, don’t miss. 


ii ROB ROY. (R.K.O. Produced 
by Perce Pearce. Directed by Harold 
French.) 


Once again Walt Disney has turned 
an English legend to his advantage in 
this lively account of Highland hi-jinks 
early in the 18th century. And once 
again he has enlisted the spirited bra- 
vado of Richard Todd and the winsome 
grace of Glynis Johns to impersonate his 
leading characters. The story is not alto- 
gether original nor is it closely related 
to Sir Walter Scott’s celebrated novel of 
the same name, but it’s exciting derring- 
do. 

Once again the British are desper- 
ately trying to put the Scots in their 
place after the defeat of Bonnie Prince 
Charlie. This time it would seem that 
the MacGregor clan, with Todd as their 
leader, are the worst of the lot. In any 
case, the British, egged on by the vil- 
lainous Duke of Montrose (Michael 
Gough), chase him over Scottish hill 
and dale. Miraculously Todd manages 
not only to escape the soldiery, he pays 
back in kind for every wicked deed the 
Duke and his lieutenants are able to 
perform. 

It’s all in good fun, with hair-raising 
escapes, skillful sword play and wild 
Scottish dances to keep the screen con- 
stantly alive with movement. Visually, 
too, Rob Roy is a delight. Photographed 
in the Highlands, the colors of its lakes 
and mountains are an artist’s dream. 


i “FOREVER FEMALE. (Paro- 
mount. Produced by Pat Duggan. Di- 
rected by Irving Rapper.) 


Forever Female may remind you of 
Ail About Eve. It has the same degla- 
morized+ background of the New York 
theatre, the same phoney yet attractive 
types. But it also has a neat and amusing 
story of its own (or at least, one based 
remotely on an old play by Sir James 
M. Barrie that has been thoroughly 
modernized). 

It’s about a grand lady of the stage 
(Ginger Rogers) who at 40 still thinks 
she can play ingenue roles. Taking more 
than an artistic interest in a young play- 
wright (William Holden), she promises 
to have his work produced with herself 
in the lead—a girl of 19. Her little plan 
is complicated bv the presence of a 


WY Good. 


Mi Fair. Save your money. 

young actress who actually is 19 (an 
attractive newcomer named Pat Crow- 
ley). The young actress is equally de- 
termined to displace the star in both the 
theatre and in Holden’s affections. A 
top cast gives its best, the dialogue is 
fast and funny, the theatrical atmos- 
phere unusually convincing, and the 
ending carries a delightful surprise. 


MAMAHIS MAJESTY O'KEEFE. (War- 
ners. Produced by Harold Hecht. Di- 
rected by Byron Haskin.) 


Burt Lancaster fans will know just 
what to expect from this South Seas 
epic—plenty of action and a’ rather 
lame-brained plot. Burt’s big problem 
is to get the natives of a South Pacific 
isle to pick coconuts, valuable for their 
oil. Quite understandably, the natives 
would rather dance their ceremonial 
dances. 

Burt has a plan, and it works so well 
that before the end of the picture all 
the warring factions on the island have 
beeri united, the agents of rival coco- 
nut oil traders have been defeated, and 
our hero is crowned “His Majesty 
O'Keefe.” 

Some of the battles that occur before 
all this takes place are as bloody as 
any that have turned up on the screen 
lately. On the other hand, the film was 
shot entirely on location and many of 
the scenes have a lush beauty that only 
the South Seas and a Technicolor cam- 
era can produce. 


BENEATH THE 12-MiLE REEF. 
(20th Cent.-Fox. Produced by Robert 
Bassler. Directed by Robert D. Webb.) 


Whenever Beneath the 12-Mile Reef 
is showing us underwater scenes of 
sponge fishing, or fights with sharks and 
octopoda, everything is fine. It’s only 
when the cameras come up for air that 
the going gets rough. Then we become 
involved in a painful love story between 
a young Greek sponger, Bob Wagner, 
and Terry Moore, of the rival “conchs.” 

For a time Gilbert Roland helps 
things out with another of his sturdy 
performances. No sooner is he well es- 
tablished in the audience’s affection, 
however, than he dies dramatically be- 
neath the 12-mile reef. After that the 
plot goes haywire. 





As You Like 


A plane passenger sat looking out of 
the window when suddenly he saw a 
parachutist drifting past him. 

“Going to join me?” cried the para- 
chutist. 

“No, thanks!” shouted the passenger. 
“I’m quite happy here.” 

“Just as you like,” called back the 
parachutist. “I'm the pilot.” 


Hardware and Housewares 


Want to Race? 


A broken-down nag was offered for 
sale to the highest bidder. dapper 
young dude finally bought him. 

When the sale was completed, the 
farmer turned to the dude and asked: 
“What on earth are you planning to do 
with the old nag?” 

“I’m going to race him,” 
dude. 

“Well,” 


replied the 


“vou'll win.” 
Yale Record 


said the farmer, 


Sadist 


Joe: “Hey, bud, whatcha doing — 
fishing?” 
Moe: “Naw, 


drowning worms.” 


Annapolis Splinter 


Advice Taken 


trving to see 
I have an 


Salesman: “I've been 
you for a week. When may 
appointment?” 

Executive: 
secretary.” 

Salesman: “1 did, and we had a swell 
but I still want to see vou.” 


Ohio State Sundial 


a date with my 


“Make 


time, 


Half and Half 


“You saw this lady driving toward 
said the officer after the collision. 


half of the 


vou, “ 
“Why didn’t you give her 
road?” 

“I was 
plied, “as 
which half she 


motorist re- 
discover 


the 
could 


going to, 
soon as I 


wanted. 
Ohio State Su 


It All Depends 


A university student was on his way 
to visit some friends during the sum- 
mer vacation. The way led through a 
swamp. 

“Say,” he asked his elderly guide, 
“is it true that an alligator won't hurt 
you if you carry a torch?” 

The guide thought for a moment. 
“Depends on how fast you carry it, I 
reckon.” 

Yale Record 


Not So Funny 


The wife insisted on taking along an 
enormous pile of baggage, so she and 
her husband were qoaded down when 
they reached the station. 

“I wish we'd brought the 
said the husband thoughtfully. 

“Now don't try to be funny,” 
the wife coldly. 

“I'm not trying to be funny,” he ex- 
plained. “I left the tickets on it.” 


Boys’ Life 


piano,” 


said 


Application 

The minister, well pleased with his 
sermon, stood beside the entrance, 
shaking hands with members of the 
congregation. 

When it came her turn, Mrs. Jones 
gushed, “Wonderful sermon, Reverend! 
Everything you said applies to some- 


body I know!” 
Coronet 


Rout Him Out 
A young man was taking a civil serv- 
ice examination for a job as a rural 
mail carrier. 
He came to the question: How far 
is it from the earth to the moon? 
In answer he wrote: “I am not in- 


terested in that route.” 


Boys’ Life 


Appropriate 
Jeanne: “1 want to buy a _ pencil, 
please.” 
Salesclerk: “Hard or soft lead?” 
Jeanne: “Hard. It’s for a stiff exam. 


” 


tt oe 
Bess wll 
° Redhool 

‘I saw that the tree couldn’t get out 


of my way, so what else could | do?’ 


Different Meaning 
Manny: “While in Africa I killed 
lion thirteen feet long.” 
Fanny: “That’s some lyin’.” 


Baby-sitter 


A Toronto woman hailed a passing 
taxi, bundled four children into it and 
hurried back into her home, calling 
over her shoulder that she’d be out in 
a minute. Twenty minutes later she ap- 
peared. 

“How much do I owe you?” she asked 
the driver. 

“Why, we haven't gone any place 
yet,” exclaimed the perplexed hackie. 

“Well, actually, we're not going any 
place,” said the woman, “I had to 
make a long-distance call and the chil 
dren were making so much noise | 


couldn't hear.” 
McLean's 











“Racing 
ZS 


® 


ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS (- 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 


SENIORS 


tiful 


Sell your classmates 
America’s Most Beau- 
and complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission. 
No financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 





Sell your school classmates the best line of 
Graduation Name Cards in the country. Lowest 
rices ever offered. We pay best semetoen on. 
onthly bulletins. Your cards FREE! Agen- 
cies going like wildfire! Hurry—W 4 Craft- 
Card Specialties, Box 235-N, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





————— 
‘The slap of the body hitting the water . 


the kick of the legs... the powerful thrust 
of the arms. All call for ¢ top condition. 
The supporter that gives proper pro- 
tection and support when you hit the 
water is the Bike Swimmer supporter 
- . made especially for swimmers. 
Get the Bike Swimmer in cotton 
or nylon where you buy your sport- 
ing goods. Remember...swim 


safe, wear Bike. 
500 POWER 1 495 
MICROSCOPE Pid 


3 OBJECTIVES: 100X — 300X — 500X 








A professional type all metal microscope 
for school, doctor, laboratory, student, ama- 
teur. Body tilts any angle. Triple twrret, 
100x300x500x; 2 wheel fecusing adjustable 
substage reflector, high quality Nippon im 
port, that comes compicte in hardwood case 
together with clides and 96 page book on 
at the amazing price of only 
5 complete. Money back guarantee. 
Send check or money order Dept. SRM 2 





CRITERION CO., 331 Church &., Hartford 3, Conn. 
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WIN 
27” Sylvania Television It’s Easy! It’s Fun!...to enter Sylvania’s 


“Chairside Theatre” with remote 


contra tuning BLUE DOT FLASHBULB CONTEST! 


You don’t have to write a letter! You don’t have to complete a poem! Just 
slip'a Sylvania Blue Dot flashbulb into your flash attachment and take a 
picture that expresses the idea “Folks Are Fun!” 





A picture of your baby brother or sister . . . of Mom or Dad . . . of your 
7 50 eee, 8 pals at parties, dances and sports ::vents . . . any picture of anybody having 
fun could win for you. 
21” Sylvania Sylvania 
Television Cohsoles Radio-Clocks To qualify, your picture must be 24% x 2% inches or larger and must be ac- 
companied by a completed entry form and the flashbulb number cut from a 
Sylvania flashbulb sleeve. Hurry! Pick up your entry form and rules at any 
photo counter now. Then flash a picture and enter it before April 30, 1954. 


2 BIG CONTESTS IN ONE! Enter now—enter often! 


1 for Junior Class Contestants 1 for Senior Class Contestants 
(under 18) (18 and over) 


$5,000 GRAND PRIZE is open to both Junior and Senior Contestants. Pictures like 
750 other big prizes for Junior Contestants! this c oul ld win 




















JUNIOR CLASS PRIZES 26 $100 Savings Bond for you! 
1ST PRIZE Chevrolet Corvette 
Sports Car PRIZES 51 Beautiful Sylvania 


2ND PRIZE $1,000 in cash Saw te Sede Cue 
PRIZES 101 


3RD PRIZE 27” Sylvania Television THRU 200 


“Chairside Theatre” with | prizes 201 Case of Sylvania 


Radio and Phonograph 
Chaieside contre! THRU 300 Bantam 8 flashbulbs 
PRIZES 301 


PRIZES 4 21" Sylvania THRU 400 310 in Photo = 


R Televisi 
THRU 10 Television Console PLUS 350 Write-A-Guide Pencit 


PRIZES 11 . SPECIAL with flash expo 
$200 Se Bond Baad 
THRU 25 Se tices AWARDS guide D Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Lid., University Tower Bldg., S?. Catherine St., Montreal, 0. Q 


Th 750 izes for Senior C .Th i i i 
Junior prizes. Be sure 10 Yell Mom and Dad, Big Brother and Sitar, about thx LIGHTING + RADIO - ELECTRONICS + TELEVISION 


wonderful opportunity. 








$25 in Photo Supplies 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. ¥, 








Off the Press 


Educational Wastelands, by Arthur E. 
Bestor. University of Illinois Press, 
Urbana, Ill. 226 pp., $3.50. 


This volume, sub-titled “The Retreat 
i'rom Learning in Our Public Schools,” 
is a’ thoroughgoing and carefully rea- 
soned indictment of current curriculum 
practices in the public schools. A year 
before publication of this book, Dr. 
Bestor called upon his colleagues in the 
American Historical Association to join 
with scholars in other learned societies 
to wrest control of the curriculum from 
the “interlocking directorate of profes- 
sional educationists.” The latter are pro- 
fessors of education and school admin- 
istrators who have assumed command 
of teacher training and who by various 
deceptions are imposing the “arrant 
nonsense” of a “life adjustment pro- 
gram” on the schools. 

Dr. Bestor declares that anti-intellec- 
tuals have taken over the public schools. 
He believes that the traditional disci- 
plines—history, mathematics, foreign 
languages, grammar, English literature 
and composition, the sciences—are be- 
ing destroyed. He sees the movement 
toward “trivial” courses as “subversion” 
of liberal education. The educationists, 
according to Dr. Bestor, are denying 
public school students the “kind of in- 
tellectual training [that] will produce 
men and women capable of thinking 
clearly and accurately.” He accuses 
them of offering a “cheap and shoddy 
substitute” and of “perpetuating aris- 
tocracy” by denying that the “over- 
whelming majority of our children” can 
profit from a liberal education. 

Since his only mention of practical 
experience in the high schools is his 
recollections of the happy days in the 
1920’s when he was a pupil in the Lin- 
coln School of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia, educationists may wonder about 
the extent to which Dr. Bestor has fa- 
miliarized himself with the changed 
population of the secondary schools in 
the past few decades. 

He analyzes the major statements of 
educational policy which are influencing 
curricular adjustments. He criticizes se- 
verely the failure of appointive authori- 
ties to include adequate representation 
on commissions of university scholars. 

State certification requirements for 
teachers are seen by Dr. Bestor as one 
of the first bulwarks to be breached if 
the hold of educationists on the schools 
is to be broken. He would substitute for 
education course requirements a system 
of limited and advanced certification, 
and state-wide examinations, based orf 
the subjects which the candidates want 
to teach. 

Although intemperate in part, Dr. 


Bestor'’s call for the restoration of the 
liberal arts should earn the respect of 
all who are concerned with sound in- 
struction in the public schools. Subse- 
quent inquiry may convince his- col- 
leagues that changes in the curriculum 
have not been conceived from above 
but are being forced by the practical 
realities of day-to-day teaching. 


India and the Awakening East, by Elea- 
nor Roosevelt. Harper, N. Y. 237 pp., 
$3. 

Here is a thoughtful introduction to 
life in the Middle East and the Indian 
sub-continent by a traveller who kept 
her eye on the life of the people, though 
greeted everywhere by officialdom. On 
this trip, Mrs. Roosevelt interested her- 
self in the progress of women, particu- 
larly in Moslem countries where purdah 
is only now giving way to unveiled 
women who are participating more ac- 
tively in political life. She observed, too, 
the inroads being made by modern 
techniques in agriculture and industry. 
On a less encouraging note, she sensed 
the charged emotions which block rea- 
sonable solutions to differences be- 
tween the Arab states and Israel, and 
between India and Pakistan. Mrs. 
Roosevelt believes that the East is 
awakening, and she looks to continued 
economic aid and technical assistance 
from the West to forestall the pressure 
of Communists. 

As is usual in books by Eleanor 
Roosevelt, there is the personal touch 
which makes much of the reading a de- 
light. We were not surprised to learn 
that she taught young women the Vir- 
ginia ree] to Pakistani music. Nor did 
we fail to + erceive the insight into the 
problem of teeming India where brooms 
had no handles because “it was easier 
to replace a worn-out human being 
than to pay for a handle for his broom.” 

This book is based on a quick tour. 
But it affords us an understanding of 
Asian problems that some who have 
stayed longer have not acquired. 


Science for Today's Children. Thirty- 
Second Yearbook Number. The Na- 
tional Elementary Principal. National 
Education Association, Washington, 
D. C. 311 pp., $3 (soft covers). 


Refiection on the kinds of questions 
which youngsters ask will suggest that 
there is a place for science teaching on 
the elementary level. Those who be- 
lieve that the elementary school curricu- 
lum is already crowded are answered 
by advocates of science teaching who 
point to the many ways in which sci- 
ence can be integrated with other sub- 
jects. 

Gathered in this yearbook of 61 arti- 
cles are materials which will encourage 
teachers to undertake meeting the sci- 
ence needs of their charges even though 


3-T 


their own training in science is meager. 
There are chapters on classroom experi- 
ences in science (e.g., “Do Stones 
Grow?” “Teaching About Rust in the 
Third Grade,” etc.), methods of teaching 
science, using community resources, 


equipment and materials, etc. 


Gravel Gold, by Harriett H. Carr. Ariel 
Books, N. Y. 186 pp., $2.75. 


The search for gold has always been 
an avenue to exciting history. When it 
is combined with the gold paid for gro- 
ceries and hardware in the Colorado 
mining country of the late 1850's, th« 
story takes on another dimension. In 
this novel intended for the junior high 
school audience, Miss Carr, who has 
a keen eye for authentic detail, has cap- 
tured the flavor of the early. West. 
Young Will Eaton’s experiences in the 
gold fields in pioneer towns are sparked 
by crisp dialogue and enough adventure 
to win any action-bent youngster. 

—Howarp L. Hurwitz 





HALLMARK HALL OF FAME 


Students of history and English both 
will find interest and stimulus in Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame Contest, sponsored 
by Hallmark Cards in Scholastic Maga- 
zines. 

All junior and senior high school stu- 
dents (7th through 12th grades) are 
eligible to enter. For the best essays of 
not more than 100 words on the sub- 
ject, “I nominate for the Hallmark Hal! 
of Fame ...,” cash prizes totalling 
$3,500 are offered to 116 winners, plus 
additional awards for winners’ schools. 
The persons nominated must be actual 
historical characters, living or dead, 
who have contributed in some way to 
civilization—through art, science, gov- 
ernment, religion, or other fields. The 
persons whose lives are presented each 
Sunday on the Hallmark radio and TV 
programs are typical. 

Closing date is March 29, 1954, and 
winners will be notified by mail. For 
complete information and rules, see the 
Hallmark announcement in the Febru- 
ary 3 issue (also in March 10) of Scho 
lastic Magazines. 


A.A.U.N. CONTEST 
The 28th annual high school contest 
on the United Nations will be held 
March 25, 1954, in many local high 
schools throughout the country. Spon- 
sored by the American Association for 
the United Nations, it consists of a writ- 
ten examination on the U. N. and re- 
lated problems. Top prizes of trips to 
Europe and Mexico are offered, in ad- 
dition to many college scholarships and 
state prizes. Free study kits are avail- 
able. For full information, address Miss 
Marion Jackson, A.A.U.N., 345. East 

46th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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